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Vor. XIX 


Henry Withers. 


The death of Mr. Withers last week removed 
from Metropolitan vet+rinary surgeons one of those 
rare individuals against whom no one ever says an 
ill-word. Although Mr. Henry Withers held a 
veterinary diploma for nearly fifty years he never 
practised outside his own firm. For a long time he 
has been the senior partner in Withers and Co.—— 
one of the largest firms of job-masters in the king- 
dom. He was a first-class judge of a horse, and 
until recently a fine horseman and four-in-hand 
whip. But it is not for any technical accomplish- 
ments he will be most remembered. His friends 
and acquaintances will respect his memory for the 
fine courtesy he displayed at all times to all people, 
and for the genial good nature which enabled him 
to always do the right thing. 

Some of the older members of the profession will 
remember his father, Mr. Hicks Withers, who 
founded the business in London, and who was for 
many years the Treasurer of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


RINGBONE. 


We publish two letters commenting on the “Cam- 
ridge Case.” Both are interesting, and devoted to 
itferent aspects of the question. Mr. Kirk discusses the 
Significance of the word ringbone, and Mr. Mayall ¢ n- 
Siders the question of pain accompanying either true or 
false ringbone. The two letters show how complex the 
subject is and, we think, add weight to our suggestion 
that the veterinar profession should make an effort to 
ariveat some authoritative decision on the matter. 
: course we do not expect uniformity of opinion 
2 4 condition that must necessarily vary in degree and 
ive rise to different symptoms. 
“ t newspaper report of the case was full of errors, 
ste cg all we could obtain, and obviously it would 
a ™ unfair to have altered it even if we had taken 
ere our own. Whilst alive the horse presented an 
enlargement of the fetlock and some 
was boiled eviation of the phalanges When the region 
Fh the bones presented a collection of Osseous 
from the metacarpus to the pedis. 
and why id surfaces showed no pathological change, 
been ulve, - Kirk should assume that the e might have 
no a” lve changes in the articular cartilage we do 
sumption j was a dangerous and unsupported as- 
a a criminal court. 
tingbone 4 (also point ont that the definition of a true 
anchyloie SO far as to require “ a complete 
Ylosis of the phala » “We think 
reasonable and angeal articulations. e thin 
enlargement ; practical definition might be—a bony 
r. Maya Implicating an articulation. 
OF con A Says that false ringbone may cause pain. 
48 indieg may, and if the pain is of sufficient amount 
Rot result fro y lameness no one would say cruelty did 
'S the mog Yorking the animal. A true ringbone 
80 We should pe and incnrable form of lameness, and 
“hich ma: ‘stinguish it from any other condition 
painful and which may cause no 


of sloughing. It dropped off on the 15th. 
wound was treated with antiseptics. 
had completly disappeared. 


CLINICAL CASES. 
By J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 
STRANGULATED HERNIA. 
On August Ist last I received an urgent message 


to go and see a foal, supposed to be suffering from 
inflammation of the lungs. 
ing signs of great pain: sweating profusely, ears 
drooped and expression haggard, continually lying 
down, when it would roll up on its back and flex the 
limbs. 
swelling which on manipulation showed a strangu- 
lated umbilical hernia. 


I found the foal show- 


At the umbilicus there was a pyriform 


By means of a couple of halters tied together we 


made some hobbles, and binding the four legs 
together threw the loose end of the rope over a 
beam, thus keeping the foal on its back. 
about a quarter of an hour manipulation I got the 
bowel back into the abdomen, when the animal 
gave a deep sigh—evidently of relief. 
any clams, ete., I got a piece of tape and tied it 
tightly round the loose skin as near to the abdomen 
as we could get it. 
get up. It seemed much relieved and commenced 
to suckle its mother—the first time it bad done so 
for twenty-four hours. 


After 
Not having 


The foal was then allowed to 


On August 10th the ligatured part showed — 
he 
The hernia 


PHARYNGEAL ABSCESS. 
On August 20th was asked to look at a pedigree 


two-year-old shorthorn bull, valued at £200. Found 
him salivating at mouth, throat swollen, and making 
a roaring noise during breathing, some of which was 
oral as the lips puffed out during expiration. 


With the aid of a mouth gag, an exploration of 


the pharynx revealed an abscess about the size of a 
duck’s egg on the roof of the pharynx, which on 
being cut into with a small scapel gave vent to 
about half-a-tumblerful of foetid pus. 
purulent discharge from one nostril for a day or 
two, but the animal went on all right. 


There was a 


LAMINITIS IN SHIRE FOAL. 


Nov. 2nd. In reply to telegram went to see a 
pedigree Shire foal showing colicky pains, which 
were more or less continuous until morning of 
Nov. 3, when they ceased. Temp. 104, but foal did 
not sweat at all. 


On morning of Nov. 5th a fetid 


diarrhoea set in: foal was lame in off hind leg. At 
night he was lame in all four legs with typical 
laminitis. Being in a large loose box, bedded with 
peat moss, we kept him gently on the move, with 
slight rests, for two days and nights, and he is now 
apparently quite recovered. 
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An EmpnHyseMATous CALF. 


Nov. 10. Sunday morning. message came to go 
and calve acow. The calf was supposed to be dead. 
Found cow to be ‘ heaving,’ a small piece of clean- 
ing hanging from vulva. Exploration showed a 
breech presentation ; could only feel tail and rump. 
There was considerable emphysema beneath the 
skin of the calf, and the smell was simply horrible. 

As it was impossible to touch the legs, let alone 
to get them up, I got an embryotomy knife and well 
scarified all the parts I could reach, the gases given 
oft being so offensive that it made one of the helpers 
sick, and very nearly served me the same. I then 
made an opening into the pelvis of the calf and 
getting my hand in disembowelled it. The pelvic 
bones were then pulled out one by one, and a rope 
attached to head of femurs which brought out the 
whole of the hind legs. I then pulled out the heart 
and lungs, ete. A rope was tied round the loins 
and after considerable traction the remainder of the 
calf was delivered. The cow was given a stimulant, 
and the womb washed out three times a day with 

Jeyes’ Fluid. To-day she is feeding well, and I 
think will go on ali right. 


COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
By G. H. Livesgy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Wallis Hoare is to be congratulated on the 
excellent article, so full of common sense, which ap- 
peared in The Record of October 27th last. In it he 
opens up a large question and one which deserves 
the serious attention of all the profession, especially 
of those members of it who are just starting on 
their career. We should all like to be considered 
members of a dignified and learned profession, and 
undoubtedly our calling deserves the description 
learned and dignified, though those who talk much 
about these matters are generally considered to be 
suffering from “swelled bead.” Many of us would 
ilke to follow the methods of our friends the doctors 
and give prescriptions, so saving ourselves the time 
and trouble of dispensing. Probably many of us 
have tried these methods, but few if any of us fol- 
low them except outside of our own districts, for we 
find that though we may appear dignified and 
learned, our fees are of necessity so low and our 
clients are so often dissatisfied, that we are only 
paving the way towards our own ruin. 

I have met certain men who use their diploma 
merely as a guarantee to the public that thev are 
qualified to compound medicines. They looked 
upon their cases solely as a means of skilfully dis- 
posing of quantities of cheap drugs. Other men 
value their daily visit at half-a-crown, but their out- 
put of medicine for the same case generally amounts 
to eight or ten shillings. We notice that the suc- 
cessful man 1s not always the most learned and 
dignified. He is essentially a man of tact and has 
an instinct for business. While the scientific man 

: is discoursing to his client on the pathology of his 
case and on the recuperative power of nature, the 
successful man has supplied dreaches ete ad libitum 


and pleased his client in that he has at least left 
something tangible and not mere opinions, as a re- 
sult of his visit. 

And so we see that veterinary surgery has two 
entirely different aspects: first, of course, the pro- 
fessional and second the commercial. Theoretically 
the professional is the more important, but practi- 
cally, and from a business point of view, the pro- 
fessional side sinks to insignificance before the 
claims of a sound money making trade. Naturally 
some men will turn more towards the one and 
others towards the other, but it is scarcely fair that 
the essentially professional man should look with 
scorn on his brother practitioner because this latter 
succeeds in life more from instinctive commercial 
ability than from professional skill. (Lucky the 
man who possesses both!) Similarly, it is not 
quite fair that the essentially business man should 
describe his more professional brother as suffering 
from ‘‘ swelled head!” 

Let us consider for a moment how these two 
aspects, namely the commercial and _ professional, 
affect the young practitioner. The student at Col- 
lege learns the scientific side of his future calling 
only. He is not even taught the rudiments of pro- 
fessional ethics. He learns nothing of trade 
methods at a College or University, he learns nothb- 
ing of business, and, when not inborn, tact can only 
be expected to be acquired by experience. He goes 
out into the world armed with a diploma, or possi- 
bly a degree, stamping him before the public as a 
scientific man. But he soon finds out that in a 
general practice in order to make a decent living 
he must make his science subservient to his trade. 
If he has been a pupil and assistant with a good 
business man his prospects will be much happier. 
He will have learned that though he may make skil- 
fuldiagnosisand use the most approved and scientific 
treatment on his patient he must never lose sight of 
the wishes and requirements of his clients. He wil 
in time become a tactful and successful man. — 

In order that we may maintain the professional 
side of our calling our governing body has ordain 
bye-laws to regulate our conduct, and any action 
which is “disgraceful,” that is, which tends 
lower the dignity of our profession is severe!) 
punished. This governing body, however, does 
practically nothing to help or protect the commer 
cial side of our calling. If we are to study out 
pockets we must be business men, and if we follow 
a trade we must use trade methods. If we are" 


compete with medicine venders as such ee 
fight them with their own weapons. Fn 
ijsement. 


strongest trade weapon nowadays is adver 
This, of course, would at once lower our Pi 
sional dignity, and therefore we must not 4 a 
tise. And se it comes that though we are, ne 

speak, a commercial profession, we must = 
commercial, that we may buy and sell w : be 
like but we must not pablish the fact; ant “ 

half (and generally more) of our income 
from trade, we must not be tradesmen. T ae 


profes: 


paradox which many of our clients fail to ut the 
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we, aS a profession, are unable to close. Any per- 
son can act as a veterinary surgeon, can dispense 


himself. He will learn at College about distemper 
and rabies —very little else. He will see many 


medicines and even call himself a medical expert | operations, but he will learn ltttle or nothing of the 


and specialist, and sell medicines with the name of 
a deceased veterinary surgeon stamped on the label 
or wrapper, and apparently can use almost “any 
title name, addition, or description’ and may even 
state he is “specially qualified to perform” the 
routine work of our calling, provided he does not 
use the sacred title “‘ Veterinary Surgeon or Practi- 
tioner of Veterinary Surgery.” 


Is it wonderful therefore that these quacks— 


anatomy of his subjects. In practice he will prob- 
ably never see a case of rabies, and as to distemper, 
he will soon realise that the longer he lives the 
less he knows about it. His canine pharmacopoeia 
will probably be limited to Magnes. Sulph., Castor 
oil, Buckthorn. Sulphur ointment, Jeyes’ Fluid, 
anda little Bismuth, with a selection of colouring 
agents. 

Is it wonderful that the public seek out the man 


these parasites, suck the blood of the profession and | who has a large experience from a large business, 


grow fat upon it ? 


especially when he keeps his name before their 


Iam glad that the resolutions that I have given|eyes and meets them at every show, and sends 


notice of moving at the next meeting of the South- 
ern Counties Veterinary Society at Red Lion Square 
in December, meet with Mr. Hoare’s approval, and 
I trust that the other Fellows and Members who are 
sufficiently interested in the welfare of the profes- 
sion will see in them an honest endeavour to en- 
courage an active campaign against our professional 
enemies. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Hoare that the campaign 
should be directed from the outset against all 
veterinary medicine vendors at all kinds of shows. 
It is too great an undertaking until we ourselves are 
unanimous on the subject, for so long as these 
men are allowed by law to sell their medicines and 
the Council unable with their present Acts to stop 
them, any resolution passed at a Society meeting 
With the intention of preventing their being allowed 
to carry on their legitimate business at shows would 
be futile and childish. 
Where these men are practising as veterinary 
surgeons and by means of cunningly devised titles 
(which the Council dare not attack or lack the need- 
ful funds to do so) lead the public to believe that 
they are specially qualified to act as such—then it 
's our duty to combine, sinking all little differences 
with the one object of urging the Council to put a 
stop to such abuses. : 
tus not forget that there is nothing to prevent 
Seven unqualified men forming a limited liability 
company with a large capital (and not a single 
Veterinary surgeon even among the shareholders) 
on and advertising as veterinary surgeons 
Perhaps some unhappy failure—--a qualified 
‘1—as manager. The chemist already suffers, 
°W soon will it be our turn ? 
tine these medicine vendors derive a part of 
bindef — from qualified men. So long as this 
graceful” 8 continues and is not considered “ dis- 
Unanimon y the Council we shall never get an 
entinel . action from our members. We cannot 
nostrumns = some members for flying to quack 
Aman in < €n in trouble, especially in the case of 
doubt: he ig ope or cattle practice iat which no 
sionally te n expert) who is called upon occa- 
ate a stud eat dogs and cats. The latter animals 
is & sty d y all to themselves, and yet how much 
ments, ve taught of the pathology of their ail- 
'S to be in ‘ay much of their treatment? If one 
Us forget y Way successful with dogs and cats he 


them copies of his testimonials, and gives them free 
advice? Of course it is not! And we as veteri- 
nary surgeons cannot at present hope to compete 
with such a man. 

We trust that the Council will at last recognise 
the needs of the average general practitioner and 
protect his interests. At present we seem to be un- 
duly crowded out by this rage for state, county, 
and municipal appointments. The men who hold 
these appointments, and the heads of the schools 
(probably not two-fifths of the profession in all), 
seem to absorb all the attention of our Council and 
our various Societies, but the majority of us have 
to depend upon general practice, and the needs of 
the majority should be attended before those of the 
minority, and our very few privileges should be 
most scrupulously guarded. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


NOTES ON MEAT INSPECTION. 
By J. 8. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M.Vict., 
Veterinary Inspector, Sheffield. 
(Continued from page 299). 


Considerable confusion has for some time been con- 
nected with the examination of tuberculous carcases 
and probably many valuable carcases have been un- 
necessarily condemned. The recommendations regarding 
seizure and condemnation given by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuberculosis in 1898 have generally been taken 
as a guide, but some authorities consider them much too 
severe, and especially since Koch made his startling 
statement in 1901. I understand the report of the pre- 
sent Royal Commission will shortly be issued when no 
doubt further light will be thrown on the matter, and 
probably some more definite line of action recom- 
mended. 
Other diseased conditions affecting the meat of animals 
as human food are the results of inflammation of various 
organs as the lungs, pleura, peritoneum, udder, uterus, 
etc., derangements of the stomachs and bowels, and 
conditions following parturition, such as milk fever. It 
is in such cases that the meat inspector meets with what 
is known as emergency slaughter and, owing to the fact 
that absorption of septic material from the parts affected 
into the system may have taken place previous to 
slaughter, the examination of these carcases becomes a 
very importaut matter. Owing to the flesh of such 
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meat poisoning have been known to occur. It is in re- 
gard to such cases as these where I think veterinary in- 
spection of the animals previons to slaughter should be 
insisted upon, and when animals are in extremis from 
any of the causes mentioned it is morally if not legally 
criminal to kill and dress such animals for human food. 
Generally speaking the altered conditions from the 
normal of the organs (if present) the serous membranes, 
joints, and lymphatic glands will be sufficient to war- 
rant condemnation of such carcases. Engorgement of 
the blood vessels, haemorrhages, extravasations, friability, 
moistness and stickiness of the flesh will often be pre- 
sent for guidance. Such carcases generally appear 
worse if kept, and putrefaction soon sets in. Two other 
conditions sometimes met with in meat inspection ought 
to be mentioned, and these are abscesses and tumours. 
Abscesses are generally local but require careful ex- 
cision to — contamination of the carcase, which 
can generally be passed. When multiple, or constitu'ing 
the condition known as pyzemia the carcase should be 
condemned. Tumours, if benign, should be treated in 
the same way as local abscesses, namely carefully ex- 
cised and the carcase, if otherwise tit, passed. ith 
malignant tumours the case is, however, different, and 
generally carcases so affected should be condemned. 

In all cases of meat inspection there is one good rule 
which should always guide the inspector in cases of 
doubt. It is always best to err on the safe side. If the 
inspector is not satisfied in his own mind that the meat 
he is examining is fit to pass, then the only alternative 
is to condemn it, partially or totally as the case 
may be. 

_ Difficulties of Meat Inspection.—One of the difficul- 
ties often met with has already been mentioned, namely, 
the sending of carcases from the country minus the 
offal. Then there is the indiscriminate slaughter of 
animals in country districts, animals which may, and 
often are, only “killed to save their lives.” Sometimes 
indeed carcases of animals are dressed for food after hav- 
ing died natural deaths. 

Coming to towns and other thickly populated districts 
the large number of private slaughterhouses undoubt- 
edly tend to make the work of meat inspection more 
difficult. At dead meat markets, unless in conjunction 
with public abattoirs, the great quantity of meat to be 
examined in a short time often makes it difficult for 
meat inspecsors to make the thorough examination they 
would like. In all such cases the obvious thing to do 
is to pass all unquestionably fit and re-examine the 
questionable meat later. The advantages of this pro- 
ceeding are that the examination can then be more 
thorough, and the meat if bad will have bad time to go 
— which it oy certainly do. 

_ Advantages of Systematic Meat Inspection.—I thi 
it will be admitted that the system gna Meta 
general throughont this country is inadequate. In 
some of our large towns such as Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Manchester no doubt meat inspection is carried out 
on rational lines, but in country places generally and 
often in the poorer quarters of large towns meat inspec- 
tion is a farce. The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
in report was the only word to ade- 
quately express the want of syst vaili 
meat enol ystem prevailing as regards 

ystematic inspection by properly qualified 1 in- 
gspectors would not only the health of the 
public by preventing the consumption of diseased meat 

t would also tend in the direction of efficient and uni. 
form inspection, which is what all better class purveyors 
of meat desire, and probably remove that uncertainty 
new existing in the fact that meat which 
cin a oe place would be unhesitatingly condemn- 

Yications of Meat Inspevtors.—It is sometimes 
stated, and particularly by medical men, that butchers 


make the best meat inspectors. I suppose this is on the 
strength of the two old sayings “set a thief to catch a 
thief,” and “a poacher makes the best gamekeeper.” 
From his practical knowledge it will be granted that an 
experienced butcher should know the physical appear- 
ances of good meat but I would ask, Is he sufficiently 
educated in matters pertaining to the health of animals 
and man to be the judge of what is fit or unfit for human 
food? The two public officials entrusted with meat 
inspection in England to-day are Medical Officers of 
Health and Inspectors of Nuisances. The chief duties 
of the latter are in connection with sanitation and mat- 
ters relating to preventive measures against infectious 
diseases senathestie confined to human beings, the study 
and practice of which in no way qualify them for the 

ost of meat inspectors. Medical men on the other 
aed are of course supreme in health matters connected 
with human beings, and as such must have some say in 
the matter as to what human beings may eat without 
doing the consumers actual bodily harm. With regard 
to their knowledge of animal diseases, well, the less said 
the better. Of course there are exceptions to every rule 
but I hardly know any class of educated profession 
men who know less of the a b c of animal everyday life. 
Often, however, their presumption in these matters out- 
weighs their ignorance. 

From what I have already stated about the charac- 
ters of animals and their carcases both in health and 
disease it is apparent that the education and qualifica- 
tions necessary for an efficient meat inspector must be 
extensive and of a high level character. Not only must 
he know “the signs of health and disease” in animals 
alive and after slaughter in order to efficiently and uni- 
formly inspect meat, safeguard the health of the public, 
protect the pockets of the ratepayers and do no injustice 
to the trade interests of the butcher ; he ought also to 
have an intimate knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, the latter to include chemistry, bacterio- 
logy, and parasitology, and all as applied to animal life. 
Who fulfils these conditions? The only class of men 
who in their daily work have an intimate knowledge of 
animals in health and disease, who are trained both 
theoretically and practically in all branches of science 
just mentioned, and who have to pass a uniform examr 
nation in all, as pertaining particularly to meat inspec- 
tion, are veterinary surgeons. Yet, with the exception 
of Scotland and one town in Wales, veterinary surgeons 
as such have no locus standi as meat a gre 0 
legally become such under the Public Health Acts they 
first of all have to be appointed Inspectors of Nnisances. 
This is not the case on the Continent of Europe, in the 
United States, or in our Colonies. In Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, New Zealand, etc., efficient meat Inspe* 
tion is carried out by veterinary surgeons. 

Inefficiency of Meat Inspection.—This is due to the 
following reasons : a scarcity of properly qualitied -_ 
inspectors ; a want of knowledge of many present mice 
inspectors ; the indiscriminate slaughter of animals for 
human food on unlicensed premises ; the presence. 
private slaughter-houses in places where adequate : 
spection is impossible ; the inadequacy of the Ise 
always deal with owners of diseased meat. Aces - 
to Justice Kennedy an article of food is only liable 
seizure : (1) if it was intended for the food of. man, | . 
if exposed for sale, and (3) if unfit in the opinion © 
inspector. t 
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and experience are properly qualified for the purpose. | be appointed for counties and large cities, the branch 
To ensure that all meat has been properly inspected | officers being also concerned with the veterinary inspec- 
several alterations in the existing law and procedure] tion of dairies and under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 


will be required. 


being in fact Veterinary Officers of (Animal) Health 


(1) Inspection must be made a gene and to} workingin conjunction with Medical Officers of (Human) 


facilitate this it will be necessary for al 
slaughtered either in public abattoirs under the direct 
supervision of the meat inspector or in licensed slaughter- 
houses from whence the carcase and offal must not he 
removed until inspected, passed, and marked. Indis- 
criminate slaughtering at farms and othe: unlicensed 
premises must be prohibited except in cases of accident 
or for home consumption, such slaughtering to be noti- 
fied to the meat inspector, so that the meat can be 
examined before removal. Emergency slaughtering of 
sick animals should not be allowed until after examina- 
tion by a veterinary surgeon and his granting a certifi- 
cate that there is reasonable probability thit the carcase 


tothe slanghterman, as there is, for example, in case 
of anthrax. Heavy penalties to follow misdemeanour. 

(2) Improved legal measures. Simple possession of 

diseased meat should be sufficient to warrant convic ion 
of the possessor, unless he could prove that the meat 
was not intended for the food of man. The fact that 
diseased meat was dressed as for human food should 
imply that it was so intended, and there should be 
no necessity to prove exposure for sale to obtain a con- 
viction. 

(3) Provision of public abattoirs and gradual abolition 
of private slaughter-houses. In a few towns private 
slaughter-houses have been abolished, in these and many 
others public ahattoirs have been erected. That both 
facilitate the better inspection of meat is undeniable, 
but both are costly to the ratepayers and more or less 
objectionable to the butchers. If public abattoirs are 
built lam of opinion that they should be small in ‘size 
and large in number, so as to be easily accessible to the 
butchers. Each should be in proximity to a railway 
siding and under the charge of a qualified meat in- 
Spector. Whether private slaughter-houses should be 
altogether abolished is also a matter of opinion. An- 
nual licensing should certainly be required, strict sani- 
tary arrangements demanded, and traffic in diseased 
animals or meat should confiscate the license Strict 
enforcement of these measures, with a better staff of in- 
Spectors, would probably tend to prevent the use of such 
‘won for objectionable proc'ices, and at the same time 

eep down the rates and be an advantage to honourable 
butchers who wished touse them. Private slaughter- 

Ouses in very thickly popnlated and out-of-the-way 
places Should certainly be abolished. 

(4) Systematic and uniform inspection by properly 
bam ified meat inspectors. In practically every country 
Practising meat Inspection, except the United Kingdom, 
allthe chief meat Inspectors are veterinary surgeons, and 

tes the above inspection, which both the public and 
ean oh oy demanding, it will be absolutely necessary 
he ish a proper system of. veterinary meat Inspec- 

Owing to all British veterinary surgeons 
such ae similar examination in meat Inspection 
be the greatest gnarantee of uniform 
iseases. ch Wing to their practical training in animal 
anatomy, histology, pathology, and 
sons are ey, there is no doubt but that veterinary sur- 
adr n easy first as fit and proper persons for meat 
: - A guarantee that veterinary meat Inspec- 


seen being of a high standard, is also practical and 


The estahi; 
neat jetablishment of a proper system of veterinary 
ment execution In my opinion, is a matter for Govern- 
Staff of ing on. To ensure general inspection a large 
bectors is required, the men appointed to do 


© work 
ethics Should receive adequate salaries and be free 


animals to be! Health. 


DIscussIoN. 


The Mayor of Darlington expressed his pleasure at 
being present and hearing such an interesting paper; 
although he could not understand many of the om 
terms used by Mr. Lloyd, he could must thoroughly 
enter into the general aspect of the paper, as every- 
body connected with the affairs of atown might, especi- 
ally those who, like himself, were daily interested in 
the well-being of their citizens. He thought it a matter 
of opinion whethe: the M.O.H. or V.S. was the proper 
person to act as meat inspector. Although he for one 
was in favour of public abattoirs he knew there were 
objections raised raised by butchers, in fact, he had been 
told by them that there ws no certainty of them get- 
ting their own carcase of meat after slaughter if killed 
in a public-slaughter house. 

Dr. Lawrence, M.O.H., Darlington, thanked the 
Association for the invitation which had allowed him to 
hear such a capital paper from Mr Lloyd. It must be 
remembered, however, that at present by law the 
M.O.H. was the only meat inspector acknowledged by 
Government. Speaking for himself, also he might say 
for some of his brother Medical Officers of Health he 
would gladly transfer his duties of meat inspection to 
a veterinary surgeon. He strongly advocated public 
abattoirs, as under the present conditions of many 
private slaughter-houses thorough inspection of meat 
was out of the question. 

Dr. HERN said that his knowledge of meat inspection 
was practically nz/, and in his opinion the subject of 
inspection was a matter of experience of the person ap- 
pointed to that office ; a man must be specially qualified 
tor the position he held, that being so, he had no _hesi- 
tation in saying that in his opinion, the proper man was 
the V.S. who was thoroughly trained in the subject, 
and knew the habits of animals, much better than a 
medical man. At the same time the public must be 
considered ; it might be a point whether it might not be 
better on that account for the M.O.H. and the V.S. to 
act jointly in all cases of meat inspection. He, person- 
ally, always liked to see the animal from which his 
family obtained their food before death. He strongly 
advocated public abattoirs, as he failed to see how 
proper inspection was at all possible under any other 
conditions. 

Dr. Horne, M.O.H., Stockton, wished to thank the 
essayist for his paper, which he had listened to with 
very great interest, but he was bound t» say that his 
views upon the matter, as to who was the proper man to 
act as meat inspector, differed from those of the previous 
speakers. He thought a medical man onght to be just 
as well qualified to uct as a meat inspector as the V.S., 
as the medical man was properly trained for that office. 
However, be thought the question as to who was to 
act as meat inspector might be shelved for the present. 
The general public in the first place wanted educating 
as tu the great necessity that exists for proper meat 
inspection. Hehad had a large experience of public 
bodies and had found to his great regret that sanitary 
authorities were far from unanimous as to the necessity 
of proper meat inspection. There were so many vested 
interests always at work. He most strongly advocated 
public abattoirs, the necessity of there being one or 


more in each town, for many of the private slaughter- 
houses were in bad parts of the town and were them- 
selves badly ventilated. At present, with few excep- 


tions, he was sorry, but stil] bound, to say that meat 


m 
Private practice, Superintending inspectors should 


inspection in most places was an absolute farce. He 
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did admit that a man must be properly trained for his 
office, and the public properly protected. 

Mr. DuDGEON quite that the public were apa- 
thetic as regards the necessity of meat inspection and 
wanted educating as to the great need which exists for 
it being undertaken by a properly qualified man who, 
in his opinion, ought to be a V.S., and it was the dnty 
of V.S. and M.O.H. to bring home to the general public 
the great dangers which existed and to which they were 
exposed wnen inspection did not take place. With the 
general subject of the paper he most heartily agreed, 
and thought it the most practical paper he had ever heard 
read. His experience was that the average medical man 
was most inexperienced as regards meat inspection, 
whereas the veterinary student was thoroughly trained 
and had t» pass an examination in the subject before 
getting his diploma ; and he was very glad indeed that 
Drs. Lawrence and Hern had the courage to speak their 
minds and say that the V.S. was the right man to act as 
meat inspector. 

Mr. Hitt thanked Mr. Lloyd for his kindness in com- 
ing to the meeting, and he had listened to the paper 
with great interest. In his opinion milk was an article 
of food which required different inspection to what it 
had at present ; the sources of all milk supply coming 
into a town ought to be ascertained and that source pro- 
perly inspected. He certainly thought that the V.S. 
was the proper man for meat inspection, for whereas he 
was Even y trained in the subject at College the 
M.O.H. was not so trained, and had to gain his know- 
ledge by experience. He strongly advocated V.S. com- 
ing out of their shells and entering public bodies to 
ventilate their views on sanitary matters, and would 
like to see more of them on County Councils and 
Borough Councils. 

Mr. SNAITH agreed with the other speakers generally 
and also thanked Mr. Lloyd for his paper, and pointed 
out that a V.S. had the opportunity of daily seeing what 
carcases were sometimes sent to a market forfood. He 
agreed that the public did want educating, and he 
should like a proper inspection of all those meats etc., 
that were put into that mysterious article of food the 
sausage. 

Mr. PEELE thanked Mr. Lloyd for his paper. His 
opinion was in favour of public abattoirs like most of 
the previous speakers, but he rather thought the M.O.H. 
and V.S. should act together as meat inspectors. 

Mr. BLAckKBURN said he was very much indebted to 
the essayist for coming so far to read his paper which 
he had listened to with great interest. He advocated 
public slaughter houses, and could speak from personal 
a as he lived next door to a butcher. 

Mr. Taytor also thanked the essayist and agrecd 
with the previous speakers as to the V.S. being the pro- 
per person to act as meat inspector, and also the absolute 
necessity there was for public abattoirs if a proper in- 

r. LLoyD replied to a few questions, i 
the system of slaughtering in 
each man could obtain his own carcase of meat. and 
thought on that account the objection urged on the 
Mayor by the Darlington butchers was a very lame 
excuse indeed. He also explained the Jewish mode of 
slaughtering anima!s, and pointed out that if there was 
the least trace of disease the carcase was not passed as 
fit for human food. The bad meat was mostly sold in 
the poorest parts of the town and at night by gas - 
other light, and on this account much meat was sold 
— — not be sold during daylight. 

Forbes an per, was seconded by Mr. 

Mr. LLoyD suitably responded said j 
a pleasnre for him to 

A letter was read from Mr. Edwin Hall resigning his 


membership owing to his leaving the neighbourhood. 
His resignation was accepted with regret by the mem- 
a —— proposition of Mr. Dudgeon, seconded by 

r. Hill. 

The Treasurer’s balance sheet for the past year was 
submitted and it showed a balance in hand of £5 
12s.6d. It was proposed by Mr. Peele that it be accep- 
ted, and the accounts outstanding paid, seconded by Mr. 
Forbes, and carried unanimously. 

The annual dinner was afterwards held in the hotel, 
Mr. Blackburn again presiding. 

W. Awne, Hon. See. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held in the Dick College, Edinburgh, 
on Wednesday, 31st October, Principal Dewar, presi- 
ded. He said he was sorry the first thing he had todo 
was to intimate the illness of their Secretary. Unfor- 
tunately he was not able to be with them, having been 
confined to bed for sometime, and now, he was sorry to 
say, he understood he was getting preparatory treat- 
ment pending an operation for appendicitis. He was 
snre they all sympathised very much with him in bis 
illness, and he thought they might send a letter to him 
expressing the hope that he would soon be restored to 
health and strength again. (Applause.) 

Mr. McIntosh, the Secretary, wrote as follows : 

“Dear Sir,—Kindly convey to the members of the 
Association my deep regret at being unable through ill- 
ness to be with you to-day. I hope you will have a good 
turnout of members and that a most profitable meeting 
may be the result.” 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN read a letter from Mr. James Bortb- 
wick, Jun., Kirkliston, asking him to convey to the 
members of the Association grateful thanks for their 
very kind expression of sympathy on the death of his 
father. He felt very much their warm appreciation of 
his father’s character and work. 

Apologies for absence were read from Messrs. Con 
nochie, Aytoun ; T. M. Inglis, Forfar ; C. Cunningham, 
Slateford ; Storie, East Linton ; and Archibald Baird, 
Edinburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN read the circular letter from Mr. That 
cher, solicitor to Royal College of Veterinary Surgeo0s, 
with regard to inspectors of the Society for the Prevet- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals giving evidence as expet' 
veterinary witnesses, 

Mr. Peppte, Dundee, said he would like to ask how 
far back one might go in submitting cases to the Von 
mittee. The letter was ambiguous on that point. 1" 
bably unless the cases had occnrred within a year they 
might not wish to have anything to do with them. , 

Principal Dewar said he could give no definite idea, 
but his own view in the matter was that it would not™ 
judicious to give cases more than two years back at = 
rate. It would be going back to ancient bistory if the! 
went further than that. two 

Mr. Peppte stated that during the past year fall 
he had washed his hands clear as far as he couldo . 
these cruelty cases, and not without cause. (ne O hat 
reasons that had strongly urged him to do so was" 
these officers of the Society for the Preventi™ 
Cruelty to Animals gave evidence in Court which : 
taken as expert evidence, while the evidence of t aay 
fessional man was ignored in many instances. be to” 
relate a few cases, but he was afraid they woul 
far back for the Committee to de+] with. thew 

Principal Dewar said the question came befor i 
not as a Society but as individuals. If any t his facts 
member felt himself aggrieved and was sure ° 
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and could prove them, let him send the i 
Committee would use them if they thought. fit. "whet ne 
the Committee wanted was definite detailed informa-| thought th P 
tion of which there was absolute proof. But it would | fell *Dalkei h 
more than a couple of years. He} would like to Mr “Aitken 
oped they would all keep it i | ir | w o him at Sh 
Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 9 other e was not doing this in an antago- 
Mr. RurHErForpD, E Sinbursh, make an excellent 
should be acknowledged and that Mr. Thatcher should | accordance with the 
be informed that the members of the Society would} the Association over again 
pay attention to the request that if they came acros inci i 
cases that they considered ought to be for the 
= College taking action, they would supply the necessary | a member of the Associatio ‘t a Mr. M Tk i 
information. There was, however, a little difficulty | would do soand he had his 
about the matier. Take Edinburgh for instance. He accept fs d 
was quite sure that no matter how much the offi i i 4 
might wish to pose as experts, the bench did listen ye nee was passed over with- 
to them as expert witnesses. He did not think for a Dewar) d at 
sh, moment that the slightest attention was paid to what that time the r ft 
‘40 an inspector said #s to what he thought was wrong with| Mr. ArrkEN: You are trong Zi zht, si a} 
do any horse which was under trial. He believed that there} Principal Dewar said the ti ya ht c 
or- existed a practicg, more or less, all over Scotland, that | would be only too proud ‘t 
pen no prosecution was undertaken unless by the fiscal, who| when a 
to made it a rule, he believed, to prosecute or leave a case thought ft should h 
solely on result of the examination and the | mously 
ra certificate given by a veterinary surgeon. Hedid not| r. : Wi i 
ess there wasa veterinary certificate. Certai TI 
e veterinary surgeon was the i rincipal DE oh ; 
otlicers—-as they did in England cons -~ ice- iri Presi 
good were far more glib at diagnosing than the Mr ae R ‘Edinba: and 
eting surgeons were, and it was remarkable how the ie presidents og so H, Edinburgh; were elected vice- 
was taken by the magistrates. He did not think there P Se 
fecal officer in England to the procurator proposed by Mr. the 
the toMr out | Col he would no doubt be in the way of meeting a 
theit Edinb n number of veterinary surgeons in the immediate neigh- 
of his ure t prose- of Edinburgh, and it was very important that 
‘on of certificcte veterinary | the Secretary should bé able to button-hole these gentle- 
. He seconde r. Rutherford’s to and draw subject 
Con _. | matter from them. He had the time at his command 
cate given no doubt would make a good Secretary and 
Baird, salento the aifect that ite in swells} Treasurer. The treasurer's duties were not difficult, 
the byre a a eg hg a ty > remove from | but the correspondence was occasionally large. He had 
That: that not been no doubt Prof. Gofton would overtake that in their 
the court, was presecuted before 
Prevet Mr. Rovus rof. GorTon said he wou very pleased to act 
expet! Regarding Secretary during the year. (Applause). He would 
| qiling a couy of the paner to be e ae News re-| like to see a little better attended meetings than they 
k hor for publication. Pring: gt ~ — Mr. hg had been having in the past. They had a fair atten- 
he Conr publication det P re pointed out that the} dance that day, but at their previous meeting they had 
* Pro Mr. Peron —— ir pd —_ the essayist. a very poor attendance indeed. He thought it might 
ear they Downe, were nominated for = 2 and ete anagem very easily be improved upon. It did not depend 
lormer being propos ed by Pri De as members, the| entirely upon the Secretary to bring about that im- 
“te idet y Mr. Rutherfeed y Principal Dewar, and the latter |improvement. All who were there should assist him in 
kk at a0 SLECTION OF OFFICE- of, and also by bringing subject matter to hand. He i 
vy if the! Principal : - BEARERS. would like to remind the members that specimens were | 
y h pal Dewar said that as P r : - 
ad a sort of for the yea’ | always welcome at these meetings. (App ause.) 
ar ot he had great + selec ominate his successor,| Principal Dewar said he was very p eased they had 
wuld “ cf so far in the election of their office-bcarers 
Yne 0 year. He as Fre nt for the ensu-| for the year. 
was ta not Suppose it fo = to be ill just now, and he did Auditors.— Principal, Dewar and Mr. HENDERSON, 
ention listecovery, bat it effect in bringing about | Edinburgh, were appointed. 
shich * ‘ at they had nomin ted not do him any harm to learn| Mr. RutHerrorp asked what about the annual 
of the i roming . io - ed him as President for the forth- | dinner which had fallen into desuetude. 
Heo 7 “sition with dignit ore Mr. McIntosh would fill the] Principal Dewar said the bulk of the members who 
puld be A88ciation. y and with credit to himself and the| had to come from the country to attend their meetings 
ve 1 Boyp second il had considerable difficulty in waiting late in the even- 
efore said he di _ to attend a dinner. Saturday night might not be 
“ vi Psition to the Chain e did not like to appear in/so bad, but it was not very suitable for the holding of 
7 man about this matter, but there|a dinner. A great part of the use of an Association 
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like theirs was the bringing together of the members and 
letting them get acquainted with each other and enjoy- 
ing social privileges. Even if they could meet over a 
cup of tea it would be better than nothing. They would 


-geta great deal of pleasure from ‘such a meeting ; in 


some ways more than from sitting on these benches 
listening to essays, however able they might be. 

Mr. HENDERSON said he had very pleasant recullec- 
tions of their last social meeting, which wis a tea and 
he thought a repetition of it would possibly be as good 
as they could get. 

Mr. AITKEN said he had heard the tea criticised as a 
dry affair and not at all like the old dinner when 50 or 
60 used to sit down. 5 

Mr. RutHerForD thought if they had a dinner they 
could have representatives from other societies ; a tea 
was rather a ladylike proceeding for him. 

Mr. PEDDIE, Reutien, moved that a dinner Le held at 
the annual meeting. 

Mr. Boyp seconded, and the motion was agreed to, the 
President, the Secretary, and Professor Bradley being 
appointed a Dinner Committee. ; 

rincipal Dewar, reporting on bebalf of the Commit- 
tee which bad revised the rules, said that one of the 
alteratioas was that the Society should meet four times 
a year instead of three. The Committee found that the 
length of time between the meetings rather told against 
the interest of the members. He moved the adoption of 
the alterations. 

Mr. Peppie, as one coming from a considerable dis- 
tance, said three meetings in the year were as many as 
they could reasonably be expected to attend. 

Mr. Crark, Coupar Angus, was inclined to agree 
with Mr. Peddie. Travelling expenses would be con- 
ciderably heavier to country practitioners. 

Principal Dewar said it was actually discussed in 
the Committee whether it would not be better to have 
six meetings in the year and so keep up the interest and 
attendance. 

Mr. RutrHERFORD supported the alteration of the 
rules. They were not likely with the three meetings 
system to have more than one visit a year from those 
who were at a distance from Edinburgh, but with four 
meetings a year they had a chance of getting members 
to turn out twice a year. There was a considerable 
falling off when the change was made from four meet- 
ings to three. 

The alterations in the rules were then unanimously 
agreed to, and it was also agreed that the next meeting 
should be held about the end of January instead of in 
February. 


RETENTION OF THE FCQTAL MEMBRANES 
IN THE COW. 


By P. Witson, M.R.C.V.S., Lanark. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The subject I have 
chosen to introduce for your discussion is the abnormal 
retention of the foetal appendages in the cow. There 
appears to be an almost unanimous opinion that they 
should be removed from the mare within twenty-four 
hours after the birth if they do not come away of them- 
selves ; but there appears to be a great deal of diver- 

nee as to the .proper treatment of this condition 

wou superfluous on my part to i 
structures and attachments of the Footal 
but perhaps you will pardon me if [ mention that the 
placenta of the cow is multiple, and localised or cotyle- 
donous. This, I think, in conjunction with other cir: 
cumstances to be mentioned subsequently, has some- 
thing nag with the frequency of abnormal retention 


Causes.—Abortion, sporadic or contagious, is almost, 


if not quite, the most common cause of the accident. 


Very few cows cleanse ap age) if they abort from any 


cause after the middle of the sixth month: before that 
time both the fcetus and membranes are frequently ex- 
pelled together. .1 have also noticed as a cause what [| 
take to be a post-partum infection of the womb. It gives 
rise to an abundant, thin, yellowish, very sour smelling 
discharge with small clots. On examination the uterus 
is flaccid, and the membranes are easily separated. The 
discharge resembles that of contagious abortion, but is 
not so lumpy and the odour is different, in fact, the 
discharge in a case of contagious abortion is generally 
odourless. Besides, this other is met with in stocks in 
which contagious abortion does not exist. 

Another cause, the forcible removal of the foetus as 
soon as the feet put in an appearance at the vulva. In 
this case the uterus is not encouraged to act long enough 
to loosen the membranes, and thereby facilitate their 
separation. 

ifficult and prolonged parturitions also lead to it 
by exhausting the muscular tissue, and after the re- 
moval of the foetus the womb fails to contract. Rup- 
ture of the uterine walls and breaking of the mem- 
branes are both causes. Walking in-calf cows near the 
calving ; also sending them by rail long distances to 
auction markets, as is frequently done, may produce it 
by hurrying on parturition some days. Any departure 
from the normal standard of health, no matter what 
organ is affected, nor what the disease, leads to it also, 
and a cow with advanced tuberculosis frequently re- 
tains the foetal envelopes. 

Sometimes an unusually firm union between the 
maternal and foetal placentz is the cause ; in these cases 
it is sometimes absolutely impossible to remove the 
membranes. 

An infrequent cause is mechanical obstruction. | 
once fonnd the membranes hanging, a part on each side 
of a fibrous band stretching across the vagina, and how 
the calf had managed to get past all on one side of the 
band I do not know. 

A chill is evidently sometimes the cause. So far as [ 
have been able to make out age does not appear to 
exercise any influence in its production, as it occurs 
quite frequently in animals of all ages. ; 

Conditions of the uterus.-On manual exploration 
the uterns may be found in one of several conditions. 
Sometimes it is found to be firmly contracted, or In 4 
state of spasm, and it is then very irritable, so much s0 
that removal of the membranes is almost an impossl- 
bility. At other times the body is firmly contracted, and 
in front of the contraction the horn that contained the 
foetus is found to be flaccid, or even ballooned. Agald, 
the contracted part may be further’ forward with @ 
flaccid part both before and behind it, giving the womb 
the shape of an hour glass. Ergot, when given Ina 
large single dose, without the membranes having been 
removed has, I think, a tendency to produce this hour 
glass contraction. Lastly, the whole organ may be re- 
laxed and flaccid. This condition is by far the com 
monest. 

Symptoms.—Generally, there is little or n0_ difficulty 
in arriving at a proper diagnosis in cases of this kind, a° 
very frequently hens is a part of the membranes lyingou 
side the vulva. The mass may be large, and extend tot ‘ 
hock, or even reach the ground, or it may only see 
from the vulva a short distance. In some instances ° - 
umbilical cord isall that is visible, and when this @ o 
protrudes after parturition, I look on it as an unfavou 
able sign, as the membeanes are then frequently on 79 ’ 
moreover, they invariably prove to be ver “ ot 
herent, Sometimes nothing is to be seen when t oo 
mal is standing, but the membranes come age ing 
when it is lying. In other cases, again, there 1s 2°" | 
visible either when the animal is standing oF sag Bn a 
happens when the whole mass is retained, also W 
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cow calves at grass or during a railway journey, and the 
membranes become broken. In these cases one may be 

led to suspect the condition existing by the continued 
relaxation. of the sacro-sciatic ligament, as this ligament 

seldom firms up until the nembranes have come away; 

by the eleva ion of the tail ; slight swelling of the lips of 

the vulva ; and extra red tint of its mucous membrane ; 

the back may be arched, and there may be some ten- 

dency to strain, but otherwise the animal may appear to 

be perfectly normal, in fact, some animals show abso. 

lutely nothing amiss, znd it may only be a manual ex- 

loration carried out to satisfy one that everything 

is all right that discovers the condition existing. 

After some days have passed, one notices that the 

avimal is duller than usual, with the ears drooping 

slightly, eyes dull, coat inclined to stare, appetite not 

so good, rumination more or less suspended, and milk 

secretion diminished ; there is marked swelling about 

the vulva, and behind the animal there will be seen more 

or less of a thin sanicus or brownish coloured discharge, 

which gives off an abominable odour; on going into 

the byre the odour is frequently the first thing of which 

one is conscious. 

Ata more advanced stage there is great depression, 

| tucked up belly, sunken eyes, rapid breathing, fre- 
quently a cough, frequent, quick, small hard pulse, and 

high fever, with rigors, when this stage is reached parts 
of the decomposed membranes come away with the dis- 
charge, which is thicker and browner in colour. 

When a heavy mass of membranes is protruding from 
the vulva, the pressure over the meatus urinarins pro- 


. duces difficulty in micturition, and signs of abdominal 
. pain, whisking of the tail, stamping with the hind feet, 
and frequent attempts to urinate, which symptoms, 
however, may be present without any interference with 
I urination. A good percentage of animals also show some 
i difficulty in rising. 
. Course and Termination.—When a case is taken in 
“ time and properly treated the course of the disease is 
short, in fact the animal progresses very much as if the 
I parturition had been a normal one, speedy return toa 
~ normal state being the rule. When, vo Mg nothing 
7-8 isdone for several days, and decomposition has set in, 
4 vast difference is seen in its course. The case becomes 
- serious, and may be greatly prolonged by the advent of 
m4 such complications as septic metritis, metro-peritonitis, 
Septicemia (with pneumonia and arthritis as further 
30 complications), besides various forms of vaginitis. 
si- ‘der such circumstances, if the animal’s life is not 
nd quickly terminated. by acute septicemia it goes from bad 
the o worse, until it passes into a cachectic state, and dies 
sin, tom exhaustion. In the event of the disease taking a 
ha — favourable turn, absolute restoration to health is 
mb only reached after an extended convalesence entailing 
na = and it — be months, of careful attention. 
een continent — any look upon this condition as of no 
nur: eee, as the deaths are comparatively speaking 
ye — ut, when the loss of condition the cow suffers in 
om ser every case, the loss of milk—for many cows 
re give their usual quantity during the then lacta- 
ulty with thew the length of time the byre is impregnated 
1,a8 fra efoul odour, are all reckoned up, it must be 
out: ; itted that it isa disease of some gravity, and worthy 
p the - an than a passing consideration as to the best 
ude e of treating it. 
s the © membranes have a natural tendency to come 


lone are expelled at the third day, but the 
Dating’. retained until the ninth to twelfth day. 
third oe weather, provided they are given u at the 
even beer nothing may be wrong, but after t is, and 
e result 7 in warm weather, there are grave risks as 
some atte of decomposition setting in. This warrants 
atises, "Pt to remove the membranes before the risk 


Different remedies have been applied. A weight tied 
on to .the protruding part was formerly, and is some- 
times still tried, but does no good. It tends to produce 
spasm of the uterus, and defeats the end for which it is 
applied, besides adding to the discomfort of the patient. 
Some owners will not hear of the membranes being re- 
moved by hand. In these cases a warm poultice, sheep 
skin, or mustard blis er over the loins is sometimes 
effective ; these can be assisted by giving warm drinks, 
and one or other of the emmenagogues, rue, savin, ergot, 
or mugwort. Fleming gives some prescriptions which 
are highly spoken of, but their —— being com- 
Ps or the materials bulky, I have not tried them. 

usually give ergot, or ergot and mugwort mixed, 
with or without a dose of purgative medicine as may be 
required. In some cases they hasten the expulsion of 
the membranes, but on the whole I have not much 
reliance in them. Mugwort, however, acts as a gastric 
tonic, and sustains the appetite. 

When decomposition has set in and there is fever, 
internal antiseptics should be used. Salicylate, hypo- 
sulphite, or sulpho-carbolate of soda, or qninine, with 
vegetable tonics. When spasm of the uterus exists, as 
it often does in heifers after first calving, emmenago- 
gues are contra-indicated ; anti-spasmodics are more 
likely to do good. 

In my opinion the better plan is to remove the mem- 
branes mechanically. The old method of twisting the 
membranes external to the vulva, and moving the rope 
thus made from side to side, and upand down, is worse 
than useless, because if sufficient force is used to bring 
away adherent membranes in this way the fcetal pla- 
centa are left attached to the maternal, or the maternal 
are torn from the uterus, or the membranes break and 
more or less is left inside to putrefy ; but should the 
membranes be separated from their attachments and be 
loose in the womb, this method will easily and effectively 
remove them. 

For adherent membranes, the only sure and safe 
method is separation by the hand. This operation is 
greatly facilitated by first washing out the womb witha 
warm dilute antiseptic lotion, and after the membranes 
have begun to decompose this is almost a necessity for 
the safety both of the operatorand the cow. The opera- 
tion is very often not an easy one, and it is nevera 
desirable one after decomposition has set in ; and the 
most difficult part is the last part one comes to, at the 
extremity of the horns. A second injection of fairly 
warm water sometimes helps here, as it causes the 
uterus to relax and gives one more room to work, besides 
assisting, and scmetimes even causing the separation of 
the two placentz to take place. 1 think the difficulty 
arises from having to work in the contrary direction to 
nature, the membranes coming away naturally from the 
extreme ends of the cornua first. Great diversity of 
opinion exists as to when is the best time to operate. 
About the third day is the time generally advised, but 
for my own part I prefer to operate between the 24th 
and 36th hours. The membranes are then just as easily 
removed as later, if not moreso, and it is only in —- 
tional cases that there is any decomposition or smell ; 
the cows do better, and considering the small number 
that come away at the third day, I think it is not profit- 
able to wait on the small chance that they wili come 
away at that time. : 
Provided that they are removed early, before septic 
processes have begun, a simple washing out with a 
warm antiseptic solution will suffice, but when sepsis is 
established the uterus should be well washed out with 
warn water to remove all the fluids that have accumu- 
lated in it, and finally with an antiseptic. Should the 
sepsis be great, daily washing for two or three days be- 
comes necessary. These, however, have a tendency to 


cause the womb to become flaccid, and each day it be- 
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comes more so, and more or less fcetid liquid accumu- 
lates in it. This undesirable effect can be prevented by 
running out all the liquid injected, leaving none of it in 
the womb, and by giving a dose of ergot daily. When 
the uterus gets into the state just indicated, the animal 
never does well. 

If ergot be given, and manuel extraction tried sub- 
sequently, it will be found to be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible to accomplish, because of the extremely 
irritable state of the uterine walls. When it is found to 
be impossible to remove the whole of the membranes 
it is not wise to break them internally; the entire mass 
should be left, or the extruded part may be divided, 
sufficient being left, however, to ensure that the os will 
be prevented from closing. " 

or the injections I prefer a piece of soft rubber tub- 

ing and a funnel as it causes less irritation than a syringe, 
and it can be easily converted into a syphon, so that 
the womb can be repeatedly filled and emptied with 
very little trcuble, the hand grasping the end in the 
womb all the time. It is essential to have the buckets 
and water thoroughly clean, and one is none the wcrse 
of a spare bucket to cleanse the arm in when it becomes 
soiled with fzces, as it frequently does, the other bein 
a for lubricating the arm with soap. The anus an 
vulva should be freed from all dirt before the hand is 
introduced and cleansed every time they become soiled 
during the operation, Some antiseptic should be used 
during the whole operation as Jeyes Fluid, Lysol, Cyllin, 
Chinosol, which are all good. 

Where this is carried out little or no further treat- 
ment is required, except to keep the animal quiet and 
comfortable and feed moderately. 

In treating this disease, following contagious abortion, 
lam of opinion that the membranes should always be 
removed at the time I have mentioned, as the infected 
parts are then much more quickly disinfected and the 
chance of infection spreading is diminished. 

Hygiene and Public Health.—Since this complica- 
tion of the parturient state turns up at unexpected 
times and under varying circumstances prevention is 
rather difficult to accomplish, but essentially it consists 
in endeavouring to prevent the causes I have enumerated 
taking effect. 

When a series of cases is met with in a byre, it will 
sometimes be noticed that the decomposition of the 
membranes takes place earlier and progresses faster 
than in the first cases ; in fact, the micro-organisms ap- 
pear to increase in virulence to a marked degree, and 
the yf way to save the lives, even, of future calving 
cows that retain the membranes even a short time 
longer than usval, is to submit the premises to a thorough 
cleansing and disinfection. The micro-organisms do 
not appear to be particularly difficult to kill. The stall 
should be cleansed and disinfected daily. 

No serious surgical work should be done the same 
day on which retained membranes have been removed, 
and no surgical work whatever until the hands and 
arms have been thoroughly disinfected, 

Where it is possible a cow with retained membranes 
should be separated from other cows giving milk until 
all discharge and smell have ceased. 

The cow’s udder should be cleansed every time before 
milking, not only because it will keep the milk purer 
but because it will diminish the risk of udder infection 
and a serious case of mammitis. . 

The milk should not be used for the food of man. but 
when the animal is not seriously ill may be given to 
animals—preferably after it has been boiled. 


Discussion. 


Principal Dewar characterised the pa 

V A per as well pre- 
pared and practical, written by one who was ¢ nversan 
with the subject. 


The President read a letter he had received from 
Mr. Henry Thompson, Aspatria, referring to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Wilson’s paper. Mr. Thompson, after ex- 
pressing regret at his inability to attend the meeting, 
said that he was much interested in the retention of the 
foetal membranes in cattle, as it was almost a daily occur- 
rence in his practice and he found that retention of the 
membranes was much more frequent now than it had 
been forty or fifty years ago. In his opinion the sooner 
the membranes were removed from the mare the better, 
and they should not on any account be allowed to re- 
main longer than ten hours, becanse the uterus con- 
tracted so rapidly and strongly, tightly compre:sing and 
firmly holding the afterbirth, that it could only be re- 
moved with the greatest difficulty in many cases, 
Further, decomposition set in very quickly, and even if a 
piece of the membranes no bigger than the human hand 
were left, septic fever was generally soon induced 
followed by laminitis and metritis. The sooner the 
membranes were removed after foaling, the more easily 
were they extracted, and when any difficulty presented 
itself he usually injected into the womb about two 
gallons of tepid water containing a couple of ounces of 
Condy’s Fluid or Sanitas, which greatly assisted in the 
removal, and he finished the operation by washing out 
the womb with oneand a half to two gallons of tepid 
water containing one ounce of Tincture of iron. 

He had been much dis:ppointed on reading Prof. 
Bang’s reply to his paper at L'verpool, because Prof. 
Bang had been reported to have said, “I admit that it is 
difficult to take away the after-birth on the first day 
after abortion. In Denmark it is only possible in some 
cases. Ifyou prefer to take away the after-birth on the 
second or third day, it may be that you are right.” He 
thought that a remarkable admission after advocating 
removal within twenty-four hours after calving, and he 
had been further disappointed because he had been led 
to believe that Prof, Bang had some scientific and 
special form for removing the after-birth from cows 
within twenty-fours without interfering with the generel 
well-doing of the animal afterwards. He had tried re- 
moval at all times from two hours after calving up to 
ninth day without any appreciable success, he had 
succeeded at times fairly well on the second, third, and 
fourth days; but in ninety per cent. of cases in which 
inertia of the womb was present and decomposition 
tardy, the separation of the maternal and feetal cotyle- 
dons was not readily accomplished. In nineteen out 
of twenty cases when forcible extraction was resorted to, 
the shock and injury to the animal were such that It 
would have been better to have left them alone till the 
sixth or seventh day, when they were, as a rule, easily 
removed. Nothing in his experience caused loss of con- 
dition, milk, and flesh so rapidly as forcible extraction 
of the after-birth when it was retained and accompanl 
by inertia of the womb. If the membranes would not 
come away kindly he left them alone until they could be 
removed without endangering the health of the, cow. 
He had tried various medicines, including the fluid ex 
tract of Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris) which had been 
strongly recommended to him, but had found “all _ 
vanity.” He said leave well alone and try the effect i 
two ounces of Hyposulphite of soda, two drachms ° 
powdered Nux vomica and two ounces of mixed cordia 
seeds given every night ina quart of warm gruel, ; , 
had great antijathy to repeated injections of disinfec 
tants into the womb, to him they were unnatural, we 
retarded recovery and prevented the mucous membrane 
regaining its natural condition. reed in 

Mr. CLark, Coupar Angus, said that he ag ai 
saying that Mr. Wilson had given them a very a 
practical paper, and that letter of Mr. Thompsons, se 
also of great practical importance. He really . Jend 
know whether to begin at the beginning or at tes* 
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of the paper, there were so many things he agreed with, 
and there were one or two others that he disagreed with. 
He was of opinion, with Mr. Thompson, that a great 
deal of injury was done by forcible removal of the pla- 
centa. In a fairly large agricultural district himself, 
with a lot of calving cases, and with an experience of 
tive and twenty years, he scarcely ever attempted to re- 
move the placenta unless he saw straining, fever, and 
the other accompaniments which the essayist had so 
fairly put before them. The extraordinary thing was, 
that his percentage of deaths from the retention of the 
fetal membranes alone was exceedingly small. A 
point which had not been referred to in connection with 
the calving of cows was the retention of the second 
cleansing, which began from the eighth to the tenth 
day. He had, every season, a number of cases where 
cows succumbed from this cause. They began to get 
fevered, they went from their food, the milk supply was 
diminished, and the animal showed signs of septiczemia. 
With reference to the remark of Mr. Thompson, it was 
a number of years ago that he first heard of the injection 
of a large buckettul of wa er as an effective means for 
the removal of the placenta. His princip?] reason for 
not removing the placent: had not been stated either by 
Mr. Thompson or the essayist. It was this;: he held that 
it they forcibly removed the placenta they left a raw 
surface for the absorption of fcetid matter which was 
contained in the womb. He thought that was a great 
cause of many fatal cases occurring. From his practice 
he found that the cow was to a considerable extent im- 
mune to germs compared with the mare, and he quite 
agreed with the essayist that the retention of the pla- 
centa was athousand times more fatal in mares than it 
was in cows. He would say further that they did not 
need to have a piece half the size of a hand, but if they 
hada small clot of blood that was not removed from 
the mare they got laminitis and metritis. 
Mr. Boyp said no man was able to perfectly remove 
the placenta of a cow, he had stopped it altogether now. 
y giving antiseptics and tonics, he thought he had a 
better chance of recovery. By introducing the hand 
lnto the uterus there was a danger of causing wounds, 
with septicemia as a result. If fever was not very high 
he left nature tu do the rest. 
Mr. Rerp almost endorsed what the last speaker had 
said. He made it a point, almost always, when cows 
were well, never to think about using too much force ; 
e always gave a good injection with lukewarm water 
and a little antiseptic. They did far more harm than 
good if they tried too much force. 
Mr. RurHERForD said he wonld like to ask Mr. Wil- 
‘on one or two questions. He asked whether Mr. 
lson had ever noticed that undue retention of the 
Sy membranes was communicable from animal 
: animal, that was to say did more than the usual 
umber of cases occur amongst cows who were calving 
ut the same time in the same byre, also what 
— precautions he would advise in the event of a 
mS ting when the stock was kept for supplying 
ast Did he think it advisable to keep the animal 
mth te where other cows were supplying milk, and 
wees ae to the effects of the discharge from 
Senth at retained the placenta? He, himself, thought 
Act. ould be included in the Dairies and Cow Sheds 
Vir that such animals should be isolated. 
e subj ACFARLANE thought the essayist had dealt with 
vend — very fully and very well. A great deal de- 
dient, the customs in a district. In their district 
their Pete hardly take a 1efusal if they got it into 
the smell 8: they would say “ milkers will be annoyed at 
Sometinie and something had to be done for them. 
€s they could get the placenta away with anti- 


Speties 
th “Sand cleansing drenches, and they had to make 


table and clean as possible very often made it un- 
necessary to take the placenta away. Ina mare, how- 
ever, six to twelve hours was the necessary period if it 
was to be done clean and well. 

Mr. Barnes said he had much pleasure in supporting 
Mr. Wilson’s views, especially as to the removal of the 
after-birth. He had had at one time very great exper- 
ience in the removal of after-birth of cows. He was down 
in Kent about the time when they used to bringin Dutch 
cows, and a good many cows used to be sent after calving 
into Canterbury sale In these cases he removed the pla- 
centa usually within from six to eight hours, and in 
every case that was successful. In practice afterwards 
he always took the precaution, if he was called in after 
a cow had calved, to remove the after birth. They saw 
evidence of that also in Edinburgh slanghterhonse daily. 
Where the smallest portion of the after-birth was left 
they often got septicemia. In leaving the after-birth 
for a few days—even for a day—decomposition sets in, 
and they could never remove the after-birth in time. 
But if they removed it within six to eight hours after 
parturition they could remove it whole. 

Mr. PEppIeE said the paper was an excellent one. The 
essayist had gone into the subject very fully. He found 
himself almost entirely in agreement with his views. 
With regard to the causes he had explained them very 
fully and had not omitted anything he could make a 
note of. Regarding the condition of the uterus Mr. 
Wilson said the condition in which it was found was 
most commonly flaccid. That was exactly his (Mr. 
Peddie’s) experience. On that subject he could speak 
from a good deal of experience because he happened to 
be located in a place where there were several large 
dairymen. It was not an uncommon thing for him to 
remove from six to nine placentas in a week. That 
might seem extraordinary, but it wasa fact. His exper- 
ience so far as the retention of the fcetal membranes was 
concerned was that if a cow did not get rid of them 
within three orfour hours after calving, they were very 
often retained and had to be removed forcibly. Pro- 
bably some of those present might take objection to 
that statement, but that was what he had found to be 
the fact. The procedure he usually followed was this. 
Ifa cow did not get rid of the placenta within that 
period of time he pnt it on a mixture of fluid extracts of 
mugwort and ergot. He did not know whether the 
virtue lay in the ergot, but he had never used the mug- 
wort independently. He used four ounces of the fluid 
extract of mugwort and four ounces of ergot. Each 
ounce was a dose and the cow received a dose of the 
mixture every four hours until the placenta came away. 
He was convinced there was virtue in it, whether it was 
in the ergot or in the mugwort. If the placental mem- 
branes did not come away then he never left it. Up 
till recently he left the placental membrane until the 
third day, but he thought he had veered round to ‘the 
views of Mr. Wilson that it was much better to remove 
it earlier. Now if the placenta did not come away 
within 24 or 36 hours he took it away with his hand. He 
always stripped for it and he had an old shirt with the 
sleeves cut off. He rubbed both arms thoroughly with 
eucalyptus oil and smeared them with carbolised vase- 
line. He then proceeded to strip the placenta from the 
cotyledons and toremove it. It was a tedious job and 
in some cases it might take an hour. His experience 
was that if the placenta was removed early in that wa 
there was less trouble than if they left it and ran the ris 
of gettirg septic changes. 

Principal Dewar said hix practice corresponded very 
much with Mr. Wilson’s, and he thought that the pro- 
priety that the older members found in leaving the 
membranes was a good deal owing to the labour entail- 
ed in taking them away and the filthy nature of the 
operation. (Several members : “No, no.”) He knew 


But he thought a few powders, keep: 
Warm, and making the animal as comfor- 


from experience, as he was born on a breeding farm, and 
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with any cow of his he would take the risk of removing 
the placenta. 

Mr. CLark said there was one particular point the 
essayist referred to— the infection of the udder after the 
retention of the placenta. He was a party in a very 
vell fought battle in Forfar over the case of a cow where 
the placenta was proved to have been retained. The 
purchaser was a doctor, and he swore in court with his 
assistant that no cow during the period of the retention 
of the placenta gave milk that was fit for human con- 
sumption. He did not agree with th-t at all, and be 
would like to hear the opinion of the essayist or other 
persons there. When the question was put to him he 
said “ Well, | have yet to teams that any child or any 
calf was the worse of getting the mother’s milk imme- 
diately.” If the animal was seriously affected he thonght 
the milk would diminish to snch an extent that it would 
not be given at all. In their big sales at Perth the only 
guarantee given with cows was that they were cleansed 
and correct ; the cleansing of the cow meant that the 
animal was correct. 

Mr. WILson, replying to the discussion, thought that 
leaving the foetal membranes for several days was 
really the cause that septic absorption took place. 
Mr. Clark had said the removal left fresh surfaces for 
septic absorption. But his (Mr. Wilson’s) contention was 
that by removing the foetal membranes before the sep- 
tie processes set in, as was done in the mare, and 
thoroughly washing out the uterus, although they might 
leave some fresh wounds, no air got in afterwards and 
there was no septic process going on to permit of septic 
absorption. It was when forcible abstraction took place 
afterwards that any small tears that were left became 

infected at the moment they were made and they were 
lying frequently in septic liquids. Now, if he got a 
chance at all he never lelt the membranes any longer 
than 36 hours, and he found that the cows did very 
much better. Then was it communicable from cow 
to cow? He had never noticed any sign of that except 
in the case he mentioned, where there was septic infec- 
tion taking place. They might get membranes uninfect- 
ed shortly after calving and the cows would not cleanse. 
They would get an odd case in a byre now and then, 
but there was no tendency to spread unless in a 
dirty byre where there were a lot of membranes. 
In answer to Mr. Rutherford’s question as to 
the desirability of isolating a cow retaining the 

placenta from other cows giving milk, he held that 

where it was at all possible a cow with a retained pla- 
centa should be separated from the rest of the cows that 
were giving milk. Where a cow’s placenta was removed 
shortly after it had been retained-- within 24 or 36 hours 

—he did not think there was any necessity for the cow 

being separated, nor yet for the milk to be thrown aside 

but where the placenta had been retained the cow’s 
temperature went np. They would frequently find its 

temperature up, although there was no sign of ill- 

health, they would get it up to 105°. There would also 

be a dirty discharge about the hind legs and spread 
over the top of the teats. In those cases he did not 
think that the milk should be used for human food 

When in fever the cow could not be giving perfectly 

normal milk, although she might be showing few or nd 

of to the observer. He thanked 

e Association very much for their kind ; : 
tr. HENDERSON mov 

Mr Wien ed a hearty vote of thanks to 

Principal Dewar, in conveyi 

Wilson, said they were 

at had been re: iati 

to the Association for some 


THE INTESTINAL ORIGIN OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. A. Catmettes, Director of the Pasteur Institute 
at Lille, in collaboration with M. C. Guerin, has carried 
out a series of observations relating to the precise part 
layed by intestinal absorption in the production of 
esions of the mesenteric glands in kids and goats. The 
young were suckled by goats whose udders had been 
inoculated with tuberculous virus, human, bovine, or 
avian ; in the older animals the infective material was 
introduced into the stomach through an cesophageal 
tube to obviate any infection through the upper air- 
passages. The results of these exp riments showed 
that these animals are very sensitive to tuberculous in- 
fection, especially to that of bovine origin, and that they 
readily contract tuberculosis through the digestive tract. 
In the young animals virulent bacilli absorbed in small 
quantity were retained for varying periods in the mesen- 
teric glands, and might later infect the lungs: on the 
other hand, similar bacilli absorbed by adults produced 
almost immediately tuberculosis of the lungs. Similar 
results were obtained in bovine animals and in rodents. 
It seems logical to infer that similar results may obtain 
in man, and that von Behring is justified when he states 
that pulmonary tuberculosis in the adult results from 
the tardy evolution of an intestinal infection contracted 
in early life. We may also affirm that pulmonary tuber- 
culosis at any age may have a recent intestinal origin. 
It is generally held that the peribronchial nodules fre- 
quently observed represent the initial lesion in pulnon- 
ary tuberculosis, and that these result from the direct 
introduction of germs carried in the air. On the other 
had, evidence is not wanting that the penetration 0 
airborne bacilli into the lungs is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, Calmette has been able to confirm the observa- 
tion of Vausteenberghe and Grysez that anthracosis of 
the lungs is not produced in animals by making them 
breathe an atmosphere saturated with soot so long as 
they are prevented from swallowing the accumulations 
in the nose and pharynx The same applies to attempts 
to infect the lungs with tubercle bacilli by respiration. 
Ingested bacilli pass through the intestinal epitheliam 
without producing any lesion ; absorbed into the chyli- 
ferous vessels they become the prey of polynuclear Jeu 
cocytes. These leucocytes may succumb to the bacilli, 
quickly losing their mobility. Having passed into the 
venous circulation, these leucocytes, in consequence ° 
their loss of amceboid movement, have a tendency to 
become arrested in the capillaries (of the lung primarily), 
which they block as a toxic foreign body. If such infee- 
tive leucocytes p'ss through the pulmonary circulation 
they may be arrested in the capillaries of the cere vt 
meninges, of the joints, the kidneys, or of other Pic 
Further experiments demonstrated that animals 
had recovered from the effects of tuberculous weer om 
were rendered partially immune against tnberctl aia 
the possibility of successful anti-tuberculous vaccim 

is thus foreshadowed.— B.M.J/. 


Meat Inspection in Belfast. sab 


At the meeting of the Public Health Conimittee Toe 
Belfast Corporation, a letter was read frow the ve 
Government Board recommending that 1n — Ln he 
is appointed to inspect the meat supply of the {dition 
chontd be a veterinary surgeon, as he could en to in- 
to looking after the me.t supply be appointed als 
spect dairies, cowsheds, and milkshops. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. - 1903 
1906 1905 3 


Outbreaks in October 6 2 148 183 


Mr. RUTHERFORD proposed a vot 
Chairman, and the proceedings erg fools to the 


A. Gorton, Hon. Sec. 


Ten Months 78 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases ©ep| Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-]| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks} mals. |breake mals. mals. | 2°8*- Other breaks. 
Son 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov. 10 | 17 22 18} 33] | 18 33 214 
1905 ..] 16 | 2 | 22 | 34 86 
Corresponding week in {3a ion ae 22 19 27 16 14 85 
1903 ..} 16 | 21) | 18] 28 | 198 
Total for 45 weeks, 1906 | 7389 «1129 | 952 1802 356 | 1027 | 5858 
1905 .. | 842 | 1153 1073 1838 744 706 3169 
Corresponding period in {1904 .. | 871 1322] 1349 2357 1148 | 1099 5120 
; 1903 .. | 647 968 1286 2205 1339 | 1298 6855 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 13. 1906. 


IRELAND, Week ended Nov. 3 = 5 | = 
1905 ..] .. 2 2 2 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 .. ~~ “ a 72 
- (190% .. .. 9 4 73 
Total for 44 weeks, 1906 7 | 3 7 8 | 16] .. .. | gl 86 | 948 
1905 3 | 5 | .. | | | 1403 
Corresponding period in 1904 3 3 10 31 a -- | 392 296 4052 
1903 3 | 10 3 4 2) .. | 443 278 | 3597 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 8, 1906, 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Yeur are approximate only 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Pig Rearing in Great Britain. 
To the Editor of The Yorkshire Post. 


_ Sit,—The two letters on thissubject a ring in your 
of the 2nd and 5th inst. are 
Phase first correspondent, Mr. C. H. Palethorpe. draws 
of ution to the very serious diminution in the number 
pigs now reared in Great Britain, and states that the 
el returns show the very serious reduction in 
bers of 541,081 in the last two years to June, 1906. 


® then shows that this country i i 
ry is spending over | 
£00000 on impor ed pork, bacon, ham, and lard, | 
md of which he thinks should go into the’ 
armers pocket The writer proceeds to suggest | 


British 
e 


various agricultural colle d_ societies | 
he ves and societies 
orld follow the example of some other countries, and | 


conduct expe 
cult made profitable, then placing the re-— 
iatereted experiments at the service of those | 


tent, Heeping 18 decreasing to such an alarming ex- 
careful con is, the matter is one worthy of 
“\deration. Is foreign competition solely the 
r hee tn longer pay to rear pigs? 

Seems to thi 1 correspondent, Mr. Thomas Helmer, 
\nk that the “ swine fever” campaign of the 

Extent for friculture and Fisheries accounts to a great 
People will ~ reduced numbers of pigs reared. Many 
agree with him. What practical 
attempts to wd properly asks, has resulted from the 
Swine fever? That the loss and 
is oer ...t0 breeders and traders has been very 


compensate? Success, at a reasonable price, might ; 
but the Board of Agriculture’s pig laws, after years of 
rsistent experiment, have proved abortive. The follow- 
ing not very gratifying official figures to the end of Sep- 
tember of the last two years emphasise this fact :— 


Swine Fever. 1906 1905 

Outbre. ks 848 643 
Swine slaughtered as diseased 

or exposed to infection 4809 2908 


riments to ascertain how breeding and 


have hone admitted. Swine by the thousand 
been slaughtered year by year. What is - ‘to 


This is the state of things after years of departinental 
persevering trials and expense, first by the Privy Council 
and later by the Board of Agriculture. This, after years 
and years of slaughter of tens of thousands of swine, 
after the issue of scores, and probably hundreds, of com- 
plicated and oppressive swine fever orders. Surely, to 
use Mr. Helmer’s words, it would be better for the coun- 
try to tolerate a certain amount of swine fever than the 
stamping out crusade now and for so many years past 
persisted in. y 

The general complaint in this part of the county is not 
that rearing pigs cannot be made to yield a profit, but 
that the Board of Agricultur2’s orders and regulations 
are so onerous and vexatious that farmers are rearing as 
few swine as possible, and in many cases giving up keep- 
ing them at all. That the Board’s remedies are worse 
than the disease itself is the opinion now very generally 
held by those who are interested in the business. 

The County Councils often understand the swine fever 

roblem better than the Board of Agriculture. If these 
Couneile disagree with the Central Board, it matters 
little. The Council must do as they are told. Should 
they dissent, they are politely overrnled. If, in spite of 
numberless orders and persistent slaughter, 
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> 
swine-fever increases, it is easy to blan:e the pig dealer. 
or a pig market, or perchance even the County Council 
The Board of Agriculture seems to be ruled by the 
permanent staff. This staff has decided that a certain 
drastic treatment is the proper one. However adverse 
the views of ignorant people in the country may be, there 
is every appearance that the Central Authority will as- 
sume the self-sufficient stubbornness of the Irishman 
who said: “I am open to conviction, but find the man 
who can convince me.” 
The public are long-suffering. What matters it if the 
pig in Great Britain shares the fate of the dodo? The 
ard’s officials can continue to attend agricultural meet- 
ings and proclaim the great work carried on by them in 
the interests of agriculturists and the country. They 
will probably say that, bad as things are, they would 
have been worse, but for their benevolent care and 
control. Not many will believe them, but those affected 
will mostly consider that however useful the Board may 
have been in other directions, they are to a great extent 
responsible for the decadence in the pig trade.—- Yours, 
etc., 


Driftield, November 6. 


Wm. JARRATT. 


Milk and Tuberculosis. 


A farmer at Alderley Edge was charged before the 
justices in Manchester on November 2nd with having 
neglected to notify that a cow in her possession showed 
signs of, or was suspected of, being affected by tuber 
culosis. The defendant wasin the habit of sending milk 
to a local dealer for sale. Samples are taken promiscu- 
ously from the cans of milk arriving daily at the railway 
stations. Should evidence of tuberculosis be found in 
any sample, the farm from which it has come is visited, 
and an investigation is made on the spot. In this case 
an inspector visited the farm and found a cow with a 
tuberculous udder. It was the defendant’s duty to have 
informed the medical authority of the condition of the 
cow. She pleaded ignorance, but it was stated that the 
condition of the animal was such as might have been 
ascertained by any local veterinary surgeon if the pro- 
per steps had been taken. The defendant was fined, with 
costs, five guineas.—7'he British Medical Journal. 


Calf Bleeding.—Test Case. 


At Taunton Borough Petty Sessions, on 7th inst., 
John Dyer, butcher, of Rowbarton, Taunton, was charged 
with having ill-treated two calves on October 25th. 
Mr. E. H. Watson prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., 
and Mr. C. P. Clarke defended. 

Mr. Watson said it was the practice of some butchers 
to bleed ca!ves in order to make the flesh white. He 
submitted that it caused cruelty to the animal, and that 
it was productive of no useful purpose, as it made the 
—— less nutritious and did not cause it to keep fresh 

onger. 

Inspector Tomlinson, of the R.S.P.C.A.. said he saw 
calves in the defendant’s slaughterhouse. They were 
bleeding from wounds, and were in a very weak state. 
Defendant told him that he was going to kill the animals 
Veitch, 

r. Veitch, M.R.C.V.S., of Weston-super-M i 
he had been in practice sixteen years, eye a ee 
met with the custom until he came to Somerset although 
he had heard of it. He considered the practice altogether 
Clatke said this was a te 

Mr. Clarke said this was a test case, and he 
to with offence. The deren 
ant was not aware that he was doine w i 
intend to cause any cruelty. 


_|against the plaintifi in respect of a grey mare which had 


Mr. Watson said the Society did not wish to press 
the charge of actual cruelty, but desired to try to stop 
the practice. 

The bench dealt with the offence as a technical one, 
and fined the defendant 5s., with 7s. costs. 


Claim Against a Farrier. 


On Friday at Bow County Court, William Stokeley, 
a farrier, of Salmon’s Lane, Limehouse, sought to re- 
cover £24 from William Gibbs, jun., a jobmaster, of 
Church Row, Limehouse. The case had been remitted 
from the High Court, and there was a counter claim for 
£36 in respect of a mare which was said to have been 
improperly shod by Mr. Stokeley. Mr. Abinger ap- 
— for plaintiff, and Mr. Cecil Lilley for the defen- 

ant. 

Mr. Abinger explained that in 1904 the parties entered 
into an agreement whereby the plaintiff was to shoe all 
defendant’s horses at 5/- each per month. However, the 
accounts for May, June, and July of the pre:ent year 
were not paid so the plaintiff refused to continue the 
work and instructed his solicitor to take steps to re- 
cover the amount then owing. The defendant wrote 
admitting his liability, but said he had a counter-claim 


been badly shod with the result that a quittor had fol- 
lowed, and rendered the mare useless. e (counsel) had 
no hesitation in saying that this was a fictitious claiw 
sprung upon the plaintiff at the last moment. The last 
time the plaintiff shod the mare on the hind legs where 
it was supposed to have been injured was on July Ist. 
A month later the mare was shod on the fore legs and 
she was then in good condition, and it was not till she 
was taken to another farrier’s that the claim was made 
against the plaintiff. 

Alfred Beadle said that the last time he shod the 
mare on the hind legs was early in July but a month 
later she was shod on the fore legs and she was then al 
right. On 17th September he again saw the mare at 
the defendaot’s stables and she then had a large sore 0 
the coronet of the hind leg. The shoes she was then 
wearing had not been supplied by plaintiff. _ 

Mr. Lilley 2? How do you know that it was in July that 
you last shod her on the hind legs ?—Well, if you h 
shod her you would not forget her again for some time. 
(Laughter.) 
Why ?-- Because if you are not very careful she is liable 
to “drop” on you. 
Wouldn’t that make it very easy to prick her !—N®. 
Mr. Hy. Shaw, M.R.C.V.S., explained the nature . a 
quittor. He said they were caused in various ways, . 
generally speaking were caused by treads or rk 
When he saw the mare in question on September l/ 
she was suffering from grease in her hind legs. dein 
also had a quittor on one leg which he thought, Ju¢e! 6 
from appearances, had been caused by a tread. by the 
Defendant stated that the mare was. shod. Be 
plaintiff in the middle of July and a fortnight a! ter an 
“dead lame.” He sent the mare bick to pat d find 
they took the shoe off and stated that they = aa 
nothing wrong with the foot. The first day ¢ ped by 
was sent out was in October, when it was step 
the police and the carman was convicted. «aed the 

Mr. A. Witson, M.R.C.V.S., said he examine 
mare on August 7th, and she then had a qu 
off hind leg. The wound was on the outers 
foot, and the removal of the shoe showed ‘ajury bi 
been caused by a prick. At the time the 10} 
existed for two or three weeks. “ea horse Wi 
Cross-examined, witness stated that 1 tif the prick 
badly pricked it would go lame at once, - : me time 
was slight the lameness might not show for 
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His Honour: Well, I think Mr. Stokeley should at 


once have had an ew of seeing this mare. 

Witness: But that was not my business your 
Honour. 

His Honour said that in that case the onus was 
thrown on the defendant to make out his canse, but he 
had failed todo so. In fact, even when Mr. Wilson had 
found this nail hole in the horse’s foot there was no 
definite allegation of negligence for several weeks. 

Judgment would be given for the plaintiff on the 
claim and counter-claim with costs. 


Public Slaughter-houses. 


A meeting of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture was 
heldon Saturday, 27th ult.. in the Agricultural Hall, 
Norwich, to discuss the Public Slaughter-houses Bill 
now in the House of Lords. Mr. John Goulder, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, was in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT said all people who understood the 
cattle trade were Strongly of opinion that if this Bill 
passed into Jaw it wonld have an effect very prejudicial 
to the feeders of cattle. 

Mr. T. KipNeR, in introducing the subject, said they 
had not far to look to gain an object lesson as to what 
would be the result of the passing of this Bill. Thirty 
years ago there were in London 1500 slaughter-houses ; 
to-day there were 315. Thirty years ago it was no un- 
common thing to see from 7,000 to 10,000 beasts at a 
London Market regularly every Monday, and on 
Thursdays a very large number. To-day, if there were 
1000 beasts there they could not sell them because there 
Were no customers for them. Only last Thursday there 

was not a single beast standing there for sale. If that 

was the result of the partial closing of private slaughter- 
houses he might fairly ask what would be the effect 
ipon the country at large if they were totally abolished. 

edenied that private slaughter-honses were a nuisance 
and declared that it was a wanton waste of money to 

doaway with that which was effective and establish a 

Public abattoir that would have to be paid for by the 

atepayers. Ifa private slaughter-house was a nuisance, 

‘public slanghter-house in a central position would be 

‘still greater nuisance. The examination of the ani- 

mals could be conducted both before and after slaughter 

‘Swellin private places as in public abattoirs. The 

moment public abattoirs were established a very large 

Mebortion of the trade, if not the whole of it, would 

invoke ; go to them, because of the cost that would be 

prod ved, which would make it impossible for the home 
cers to compete with the foreigners. When foreign 
on of Ba was generally bought, what would be the 
- ritish farmers raising and fattening stock ? 
thea — slaughter-house that was suppressed meant 
avticulty lon of one bond-fide customer for the English 
less devwst.. The Bill was permissive, but none the 
that. The authorities would have to 
lowes abattoir first, and then go to the Local 
houses e Board for power to close private slaughter- 
Was pot t was the thin end of the wedge, and once it 
Would be driven home with a vengeance. 

“se public abattoirs woul intai 
a huge cost by th Irs would have to be maintained at 
to gratify a y the already overburdened ratepayers, just 
sanghter fad. There was no ‘reason why a 
Ist clean} use should be conducted in anything but a 
arrangements Wholesome manner, and the present 
moothly, and ad been fonnd to work equitably, 
iving om satisfactorily. The existing abattoirs 
hem Were pace toes of folly, and not 10 per cent. of 
Was tine faving their way. In face of these facts, it 
Protest. armers to make the strongest possible 


at Ea 
“arefully pons moved: “That this Chamber, having 


Sidered the provisions of the Public 


Slaughter-houses Bill now before the House of Lords, is 
strongly of opinion that if it b:comes law it will have a 
very prejudicial effect upon the producers of meat in this 
country who are already most heavily handicapped, and 
should be withdrawn.” He remarked that he could see 
no object that could be gained by having public abattoirs, 
because every slaughter-house was registered and was 
under inspection. 

Mr. J. Hunter, of Emneth, Wisbech, seconded the 
motion, and fully endorsed the remarks of Mr. Kidner. 
He had had twenty years’ experience as a salesman in 
London, and no one had a better idea than he had of 
the loss it would be to the British farmer if private 


slaughter-houses were abolished. Every slaughter-house 
that was closed was a loss to the British farmer. If 
they stndied the Bill they would find that everybod 
was considered in it except the poor British farmer. Alli 
the farmers required was the same facilities they had 
always had of making the most of their beasts. If this 
Bill were carried the trade would develop into a car- 
case trade only. What was wanted was efficient inspec- 
tion of every animal after it had been killed, for it was 
impossible to tell whether or not a bullock had tubercu- 
losis while it was alive. Ifthe Bill involved aloss upon 
the butcher and the farmer, as he maintained it would, it 
would ultim tely affect also the Jandowner ; therefore it 
behoves all to combine to bring about its defeat. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. KIpNER added a few words to the discussion, and 


said that inspection was courted by all straightforward 
traders, but they wanted fair inspection. The dead 
meat that came to thiscountry was not inspected at all, 
either alive or dead, until it reached our markets, and 
then it might possibly be in a state of putrefaction, 
when it spoke for itself. But the viscera were never seen 
by anybody. The foreigner was allowed to come in and 
undersell us without the slightest inspection and with 
no guarantee. It wasa most disgraceful way of conduct- 
ing business altogether, and the sooner Englishmen put 
their foot down and said they would not stand it any 
longer the better it would be for all. 


The motion was carried, and it was agreed to forward 


copies of it to other Chambers of Agriculture, »nd to re- 
qnest the president-elect, Lord Albemarle, to oppose the 
Bill in the House of Lords.—astern Daily Press. 


Woolcombers and Anthrax. 
The Anthrax Investigation Board for Bradford and 


district has just presented its first annual report, which 
contains much information on the detection and the 
various methods of dealing with anthrax. Dr. Eurich, 
at the request of the Board, conducted an os ge as to 
whether a bath of 160 deg. Fahrenheit woul 

lessen the dangerous character of infected wools, and he 
reported 'hat, although the anthrax bacillus was killed 
after an immersion of 15 or 20 minutes, the spores re 
mained unaffected, and there was, therefore, no prac- 
tical change in the dangerous character of the wool, 
while a temperature of 160 would injure the fibre very 
considerably. Other experiments showed that 300deg. 
Fahrenheit (dry heat) required th ee hours to kill 
anthrax spores. Dr. Eurich also experimented as to the 
germicidal powers of a formaldehyde bath, and from 
these experiments, 45 in number, it appears that a solu- _ 
tion of 1 per cent. formaldehyde is an_ efficient disinfee- 
tant of bales if opened in the hath. It was found, how- 
ever, that when th 

disinfection on three occasions had been imperfect. In 
the course of further experim:nts as to whether the addi- 
tion of alkali to a solution of formaldehyde would 
weaken the germicidal power of the latter, Dr. Eurich 
fonnd that th ’ 
appreciably affect this property. In conjunction with 


tend to 


e bales ha: been steeped unopened, 


1e addition of 5 per cent. of soda does not 
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Keighley Electrical Company, a series of experiments is 
being made in the use of of formalin gas as a germicide. 
The results have so far been favourable, and the Board 
are watching the experiments with much interest. A con- 
siderable number of disinfectants and germicides sup- 
plied by manufacturers thereof have been tested with 
more or less satisfactory results. 

Dealing with the question of preventing the spread of 
anthrax through the media of wool, horsehair, etc.,; the 
says :---“It becomes a question for grave con- 
sideration whether some effort cannot be made to obtain 
greater security from anthrax in this special business. 
The Board are inclined to think th it it might be possible 
to make a list of the special classes of scheduled 
materials usually treated by the commission combers 
and most open to suspicion as likely to contain anthrax 
germs, and only to allow these sorts to be combed by 
them under a special permit from the Home Offiee, 
under the special supervision of His Majesty’s I nspec- 
tors and at the recommendation of this Board. If such 
materi:ls could be classified and the most suspicious 
sorts marked out, and no commission comber allowed 
to comb them except under a special perinit or licence, 
it would be practicable for His Majesty’s Inspectors to 
ensure the observance of precautions that it would be 
unnecessary to apply either to the whole of the trade or 
to all the materials the commission comber might work. 
The comber, or the other hand, would be enabled to en- 
sure an adequate remuneration for the extra cost en- 
tailed, and be encouraged to provide special plant for 
these materials. Times. 


Removing an Anthrax Carcase. 


At Peterborongh Petty Sessions, Lefevre and Son 
were summoned for causing to be conveyed in a cart a 
diseased animal, to wit, a heifer, on a highway, contrary 
to the Anthrax Order of 1899, at Peterborongh Common 
on September 9th. 

Mr. J. Lefevre asked that the summons against his 

son be abandoned ; he himself was responsible for any- 
thing that was done. The Bench decided to go on with 
the case, and defendants pleaded not guilty. 
_ Snpt. Blackman said on September 2nd a heifer died 
in a field belonging to Mr. Blunt, at the Wash, Whittle- 
sey, and was taken to Messrs. Lefevre’s premises. On 
the 8th another animal died in the same field, and was 
also taken to Messrs. Lefevre’s premises. The animals 
were found to have suffered from anthrax. 

William Brown, shepherd, Whittlesey, said he looked 
after Mr. Blunt’s cattle. On September 2nd he found 
one of the animals dead, and a week later another died 
suddenly. Mn. Lefevre had the first, and witness went 
to him about the second. One of the defendants asked 
—_ hone the peal with it, and he replied that he 

ought it was the same as the other— it had di 
from oy an er—that it had died 

ross-examined : He did not see either o 
about the first animal—-it was one of their te oe gy 

Alfred Drury and W. Wakelin, Mr. Henson’s slaugh- 
terer, gave evidence, the latter stating that he opened 
the beast and thought it was a case of anthrax 

Cross-examined: He had no suspicion before he 
opened the animal that it had died from anthrax 

J. Mackinder, F.R.C.V.S., Board of Agriculture In- 
spector, said he took the heifer’s ear—the Board of 
Agriculture instructed that as little blood be lost as 
possible on account of the danger to people—a: d under 

a microscopic test found that the animal had suffered 

from anthrax. The evidence of anthrax was the exnda- 

tion of blood fron: the nose, mouth, ete. ‘ 
George Lefevre said there was not the slightest trace 


of any exudation of blood 
fectly clean, on the animal ; it was per- 


Mr. J. Lefevre said he wished to raise a point of law. 
They were charged with conveying “a diseased animal.” 
He submitted that it was acarcase. “ Animal” was taken 
from the word “anima,” meaning life. There was no 
val there. It was a carcase, and the information was 

ad. 

Colonel Strong said it was a very nice point, and the 
bench would retire to consider it. On their return Col. 
Strong said they thought the legal point a good one, and 
the case was dismissed. 

Supt. Blackman: I shall have to apply for a fresh 
summons. 

Mr. J. Lefevre: May I make a short statement ? 

Colonel Strong said no.-—Dismissed.—7'he Peterboro 
Advertiser. 


Anthrax—Workmens Compensation. 


At Exeter County Court, on the 8th instant, 
application was made to the Judge for the apportion- 
ment of a sum of £164 10s. 7d., awarded under the 
Workmens Compensation Act to Caroline Burden, 
widow, Edgar John Burden, 17, and George Henry 
Burden, 15, labourer, sons of the late Samuel Burden, 
as compensation for the death of the last named through 
cortracting anthr x whilst skinning a bullock for his 
employers, Messrs. Ware and Sons, tanners, of Wrox- 
bury. After skinning tae carcase the deceased was 
taken suddenly ill and was removed to the hospital, 
where he was found to be suffering from anthrax, from 
which he died. The bullock came into the possession 
of Messrs. Ware and Suns, on the understanding that it 
had been struck by lightning. The medical evidence, 
however, connected the death of Burden with the skin- 
ning of the animal while it was suffering from anthrax. 

His Honour directed that £134 be handed over to the 
widow, and the bal snce to be invested for the two sons, 
the widow to maintain the youngest son until he arriv 
at seventeen years of age. 


OBITUARY. 


Grorce SNowBaLt, M.R.C.V.S., Ballarat, Australia. 
Gradnated, Edin: May, 1851. 


Henry Wrrners, M.R.C.V.S., Oxford St., London, W. 
Lond: May, 1860. 


Cuarues A. Parsons, M R.C.V.S., Launceston. 
Lond: April, 1866 
Mr. Chas. A. Parsons, the senior partner of Meser® 
Parsons & Vickery, died at his residence, Exeter Street, 
Launceston, on Wednesday morning. Mr. Parsons suc 
ceeded his father, and has been in practice over 30 an 
He had worked up an extensive practice, and was 0 “f 
called in for important consultations. | native ¢ 
Launceston he had a large circle of friends 1n Devon . : 
Cornwall, and was highly respected. His wife, 
died in 1884, was a sister to Mr. Aldermau ! rocter, oh 
of Launceston. His eldest son is Mr. Chas. Colin : 
sons, M.R.C.V.S., and he also leaves two daughters. “9 
was a churchman and a staunch Conservative. 77 


d 
he was Master of the Dunheved Lodge, and Prov. Gran 


Deacon in 1886. eee 
statute 


The fair at Bridgnorth is notable as the oldest tat 
cat.le fair in England, “under the patrunags » The 
Luke a: d by Charter of King Henry the Thi shifted 
fair has been held uninterruptedly since _ 
from October 18th to October 29th with the ri 
under George IT., but has not noticed subseqtead 4 
tury shiftings, which make 13 days difference erode? 
11. It has so far moved with the times as 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUACKERY V. EXAMPLE. 


Sir, 

I should like to publish a few remarks in your journal re- 
specting the everlasting complaints of veterinary surgeons 
against quacks. 

Why not elevate ourselves out of their sphere alto- 
gether? This could be easily done with a little determi- 
nation and co-operation on our part. 

(1) Why do not practitioners recognise the cruelty prac- 
tised by thoughtless members? I mean operating without 
anesthetics, [am sure that if we all refused to operate 
without an anesthetic (in my opinion chloroform should be 
the one used), in fact, openly acknowledged the cruelty of it, 
then, anyone who did so would be liable to prosecution. I 
do not suggest certain special operations, but all painful 
ones, including firing, unnerving, castration, obstetrical 

operations, etc., etc. 

(2) Why do practitioners court the favours of coachmen ? 

This urgentlemanly behaviour should rank as unprefessional 
conduct and be dealt with as it deserves. Why not treat 
with the owner diregt? This is very easily done in nine 
cases out of ten, and in the tenth instance if quite impossi- 
ble why not give the case up altogether, explaining 
reasons. 
If only these these two points are adopted what is your 
quack going todo? Most certainly he will not get an intro- 
duction to any respectable client. 
This letter is only a preliminary feeler on which I think 
there should be a good discussion, the more vigorous the 
better Ishall be pleased. It will pave the way for more 
practical deliberations in the near future. 
Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours truly, 
CosMOPOLITAN.”’ 


Sir, 

Ithink something might be done to check the use of 
quack remedies, and as there are so many excellent reasons 
why it is to the disadvantage of our clients to use them, 
may I suggest that you use your influence with some of your 
good contributors—such as Mr. Wallis Hoare—to give us a 
§00d article on the subject in your valuable journal that we 
‘ould have reprinted for our clients, and which might in 
‘me measure neutralise the efforts of the plausible people 
vho push the sale of these goods,—Yours truly, 

Country VET. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Ex-Presidents of the R.C.V.S. taken collectively are 
m remarkable for courage, and not always for candour, 
tis pleasant, therefore, to be able to congratulate Mr. 

shire ee upon his straightforward report to the York- 
wot, ‘S. re the recent meeting of the “Parliamentary 
“ enon Committee.’’ I am inclined to think his 

e prof will prove very unpalatable to a certain section of 

™ mea which only increases the credit due to him 

Mesentere onestly fulfilled his duty to the Society he re- 

hom T hy Other delegates to the Committee, some of 

i ave since in private conversation, heard criticising 

Port to th ‘ng in very strong terms indeed, will ere long re- 

to er different associations, and it will be interesting 


titative’, pend will publicly follow the Yorkshire repre- 


Stil 

when Testing will it be to read the resolutions, 

the mean led and published, if they ever are. But in 

Mating one deserves our thanks for plainly 

Mittee, ite Cradle fact, viz., that this grotesque Com- 
Us muddle 1>, first meeting, got itself into such a 

Stetetary, ro € that neither the delegates, nor even the 


Ot Were Dot, absolutely certain ’? what resolutions were, 


first exploit of this Committee, whose members were to work 
together in harmonious and unselfish concert for the good of 
the profession. But, to speak seriously, if there are still 
any members of the profession not inclined to give up the 
idea of Parliamentary representation it would be well for 
these to demand that the Committee’s resolutions, which 
we are vaguely promised shall “be published sooner or 
later,’’ be published at once. “The sooner the better’’ as 
Mr. Mason says, for if the resolutions are “all mixed up”’ 
at present, it is too dreadful to contemplate what will hap- 
pen should the process of sifting and arranging them—how 
is that to be done, by the way ?—be delayed for halfa year 
or so, which does not seem an impossible contingency when 

we consider the length of time that has elapsed from the 
formation of the Committee to its first meeting. And this 
leads me to another question—is it really true that, in the 
present stage of doubt and confusion, the profession is 
actually to be asked for money ? 

Professor Wliliams stated—apparently Mr. Mason en- 

dorsed the statement—that ‘It was decided to at once raise 
by means of a Committee that were appointed a sum of 
£500 towards the initial expenses of whichever scheme it 
was found best to adopt.’’ I may say that other delegates 
have mentioned that proposal to me, but these gentlemen 
were under the impression that the meeting decided not to 
take any such step. That statements so absolutely contra- 
dictory should be made in undoubted good faith is an excel- 
lent illustration of the disorder and chaos that must have 
ruled at the meeting—but which of the two versions is cor- 
rect? If that advanced by the Professor should prove to 
be so, the result of the appeal will form a good criterion by 
which to judge the mental equilibrium, individual and col- 
lective, of the profession. For surely no sane man will 
assist a fund to be placed in the hands of a body whose 
members are evidently hotly divided amongst themselves as 
to what to do with it, and likely enough, even if they get it, 
to end by doing nothing at all. 
*“ Whichever scheme it is found best to adopt,’’ indeed! 
No detailed scheme of any sort for either direct or indirect 
Parliamentary representation has yet been advanced. 
Vague suggestions we have heard in plenty, but absolutely 
nothing deserving to be called a “ scheme’’—are the mem- 
bers of this Committee likely to devise one? They were 
appointed in January, they assembled for the first time in 
October, and after that one meeting their proceedings at 
which have since been seriously compared to those of the 
immortal cats of Kilkenny, they separated without know- 
ing what resolutions they had or had not passed!!! Can 
anyone contend that to open a subscription list at present 
is justifiable ? —Yours faithfully, MEPHISTOPHELES. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CRUELTY CASE.—WHAT IS 
TRUE RINGBONE? 

Sir, 

Your editorial remarks contained in this week’s issue of 
The Veterinary Record are no doubt well meant, but they 
convey an ambiguous, if not sarcastic, element touching the 
question of false or true ringbone. The question arises, is 
true ringbone a complete anchylosis of one of the phalangeal 
articulations? Assuredly this is notso. There is a vast 
difference between anchylosis and ringbone. The former is 
simply the complete annihilation of movement in a joint in- 
duced by osseous or fibrous formations, whereas the latter is— 
as the word describes—a ring of bony material around bone. 

As an expert witness in this case, who, like yourself exam- 

ined the dried bones of the horse in question, I_ was guided 

by my professional knowledge as to the diseased conditions 

exhibited on each bone, and it is only fair to say that many 

of us differ in exactitude of description. You, sir, in your 

evidence, in chief described the exostoses found upon the 

os suffraginis and os corone as false ringbone, whereas I 

described those diseased conditions as both false and true 

ringbone. ; 

I have yet to learn that an extensive outgrowth of bone 


occupying the entire front and sides of the most important 


lo “4 : 
Lot, ate, Certainly, from one point of view !—but is it | bone in this connection, viz., the os coron® 1s anything but 


what is known as true ringbone. Williams, in his admira- 


Lor One a highly entertaining situation from another ? 


"nd considerable food for private mirth in the | bie work on Surgery, classifies false ringbore as an exostosis 
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on the os suffraginis (see page 286, 4th edition). No men- 
tion is made of the os coronx, which he evidently classified 
as true ringbone. 

It is perfectly clear from an examination of the bones, 

that the articular surfaces were not involved, but it is 
not clear that the cartilages of the proximal phalangeal 
articulation were not ulcerated—no one appears to have 
seen them, and certainly those who saw the dried bones 
could form no deduction as to this. But taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the entire front of the os coronz 
was extensively diseased, the inference is that the append- 
ages of the joint were undergoing an inflammatory, if not 
ulcerative, process. ‘‘ Williams’’ is perfectly distinct -as 
regards this, for on page 287 he says, ‘‘ Ringbones are the 
effect of an inflammation originating in the extremities of 
the bones, or synovial membranes of the articulation which 
they involve,’ and further that ‘‘during the progress of 
the inflammation the articular cartilage and laminal layer 
of the end of the bones become removed by absorption 
while external to the joint active deposition of bony material 
is going on for the purpose of repairing the damage within.’’ 
This is evidently what took place, and the whole front of 
the os corone became the seat of these bony formations. 
Depositions of bone in such a position would obviously give 
rise toa greater degree of lameness induced by pain. Again, 
‘*Williams’’ in describing this condition says ‘‘ When at 
the sides they do not cause the same degree of lameness as 
when the front is involved.’’ 

In speaking of false ringbone, i.e., when confined to the 
os suffraginis, he says, ‘‘ False ringbone may be dismissed 
in a few words, it is an exostosis about the middle of the 
os suffraginis, due to an increased development of one or 
both of the roughened ridges on this bone, which gives 
attachment to the sessamoidean ligaments. When very 
large it may cause lameness; as a rule, however, it never 
gives inconvenience to the animal, and is not always to be 
looked upon as an unsoundness.’’ 

Miller (edited and translated by Dollar) in his excellent 
work on Surgery, page 542, says ‘‘ The more nearly the 
enlargement approaches the joint the more serious the con- 
dition; high ringbones are therefore less dangerous than 
those in the coronet region.’’ 

So far as veterinary literature goes, no definite line is 
drawn between anchylosis of the pastern joints and bony 
growths confined to the surfaces of the phalangeal bones, 
and it is, in my opinion, only fair to say that in all cases 
where the os suffraginis is affected, the title false ringbone 
should apply, but in dealing with the more important bone 
—the os corone—or even the pedal bone, a much more 
serious condition arises, and the term true ringbone would 
not, in my opinion, be too strong a term to apply—Yours 
faithfully, 

9 Bayley Street, W.C. Wo. Kirk. 

13th Nov. 


Sir, 

In how many cases where proceedings have been taken 
against veterinary surgeons (for supposed wrong opinion or 
supposed negligence) have these been successful? Is it not 
time that proceedings instituted by laymen against pro- 
fessional men should be carefully sifted by independent and 
unbiassed professional men before being allowed to go on. 

If I had been a neighbour of Mr. Banham’s I should 
have refused to have given evidence against him, if I had 
been asked. It is ridiculous to suppose that a gentleman 
of his experience and with his record should be unable to 
— a a when he sees one. 

The question of cruelty or non-cruelty o i 
Opinion, to always be carefully gone 
it does not seem to me to be a question altogether as to 
— the ringbone was true or false. 

en a true ringbone is forming pain is 
caused. When it has formed we 
and I daresay a good many of us could prove that there was 
none, but it would be very difficult to prove it to a layman 
except by a common and everyday instance. And we 
should not forget that when a joint is anchylosed there are 
other things that enter into the formation of a joint and 
surround it besides bone. We ought to prove that when a 


joint is fixed these other things that surround it do not 
suffer. 

With regard to false ringbone again, I don’t think we can 
truthfully say that no pain is ever caused in these cases. 
When they are forming they must be equally as painful as 
a splint. There must be ostitis and periostitis. When 
they have formed the degree of pain may be according as 
the exostosis is at the front, side or back of the bones. 

In all these cases we have to judge of pain. Is pain 
caused or is it not? We must determine to the best of our 
ability whether there is pain or no pain. We ought then 
to give our opinion fearlessly. 

In this matter of pain the more or fewer indications we 
can have the better we can form a judgment and give evi- 
dence in court. Have the horse walked on the road and 
trotted on the road. Then, if possible (and this is where 
countrymen have the pull of townsmen), have him walked 
on the grass and trotted on the grass. Then flex and ex- 
tend the joint, then see if the animal flinches on pressure 
at the affected spot, see whether the place is hot or cold 
and whether the joint is wholly or partially fixed. These 
points ascertained we ought to be able to give a thoroughly 
sound and reliable opinion as to whether the animal under 
the conditions we see him in is in pain. 

Pain present, cruelty exists. No pain, nocruelty.  Itis 
the presence or absence of pain we have to prove in all 
these cases.—Yours truly. G. Maya. 


RHEUMATIC SYMPTOMS IN DISTEMPER. 
Sir, 

The various article which have appeared in The Record 
from the pen of ‘“‘ Galen ’’ and “ Paracelsus ”’ are very inter- 
esting, and I am sorry that they have not as yet calle¢ 
forth criticism from some of our well known experts. The 
last article by “‘Galen’”’ calls for an answer and I venture 
to express my views. 

“Galen’’ asks ‘‘ Was this a case of rheumatism at all?” 
My answer (judging from the history he gives of the case 
and my own experience) is emphatically negative. I should 
like to know at what stage of the disease a diagnosis of dis- 
temper was made, and if suspected early why the typical 
rash was not sooner searched for. Had this been seed 
early in the case, or in fact at any period surely it would 
have been sufficient to negative rheumatism in so young § 
dog! 
The site of pain, the subsequent paresis, vomiting, and 
increased sensitiveness, occurring in a case of distemper 
would suggest meningitis to most of us and I am surprl 
that the same thought did not occur to one who practises 
so much amongst dogs as “Galen.’? Iam sorry “ Galen 
did not give the result of the post-mortem. The condition 
of the lungs might have been a revelatidén. ; va 

By the way, it would be most interesting and instrace™ 
if “Galen ’’ or ‘‘ Paracelsus ’’ would give a paper 02 
matism in the dog. Does it ever really occur, and whet A 
the cause. Isit muscular or articular, and how cw ya 
cal’? and “lumbar”? rheumatism be differentiated on 
meningitis in all its forms? Can he show & single a 
mortem specimen and demonstrate rheumatic lesions 


some Society meeting ?—Yours truly, 
— H. Lives 


A Treatise on SuretcaL THERAPEUTICS OF 
Anmats, by P. J. Captor and J. Aumy, trans ttered: 
A. Liautard, M.D., V.M. Dmy. 8vo, cloth, "py 

pp. xv. and 580; 118 illustrations. Price 20/- — C. 
liere, Tindail & Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, London, ™: 
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Verertnary Toxtcotocy. by Josaua A. NUNS; 
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